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San Francisco Convention 
May 30 to June 3, 1949 


Plan now to attend this annual meeting of the Northern 


Baptist Convention. 


It will mark the One Hundredth Anniversary of the found- 


ing of Baptist work in California. 
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THE : QUIZ” COLUMN 
JANUARY 
NUTE.—Questions are taken from all pages 


and occasionally advertisements. The Contest is 
open only to subscribers. 

1. What was founded in 1764? 

2. Who is Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of Upsala? 

3. What organization is located at 
214 East 21st St., New York City? 

4. Whose bungalow was completely 
looted? 

5. What must be surrendered by all 
nations? 

6. Who was Noah Wesley? 

7. Who said, ““We agree to differ 
but resolve to love.”’? 

8. What will be “Dead” when the 
8ist Congress takes office? 

9. Who was graduated from Wilber- 
force University in 1921? 

Note that this contest began with September 
and runs through June, 1949, and is open only 
to subscribers. 

10. What has experienced an enor- 
mous increase during the past ten 
years? 

11. Who was a man of courage? 

12. Who was formerly a lay reader 
in a Buddhist monastery? 

13. What is the fountainhead of 
democracy ? 

14. Whose makeshift sterilizer is 20 
years old? 

15. Who is Ernest Price? 

16. Who is President of the United 
Lutheran Synod? 

17. Who is Lou E. Holland? 

18. Whose marriage took place in 
Seoul, Korea? 


Rules for 1948-1949 


Foe correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
tions) in all issues, September to June inclusive, a 
prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year’s sub- 
scription to MISSIONS will be awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until June and all 
sent in together. In order to beeligible for a prize, state 
both the answers and the page numbers on which 
answers are found. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat the 
question. 

ere two or more in a group work together only 
one set should be sent in and in such a case only one 
prize wtll be awarded. 


All answers must be mailed by 
July 31, 1949 to receive credit. 











WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


> Wiiu1aM AXLING is a missionary in 
Japan, in service since 1901 except for 
the war years during part of which he 
was in a Japanese concentration camp 
and later repatriated to the United 
States. He has been back in Japan 
since 1947. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Christian or Communist Sharing 
CarTooN NuMBER 155 By Cuarves A. WELLS 
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Grate, AOR ten 


IOLENT revolutions usually come where great wealth long exists 

beside great povery. Where men will not share in a Christian spirit 
they finally are forced to share in a violent spirit. When selfish gain and 
bitter class consciousness characterize industrial dealings between “big 
business”’ and “big labor,” a nation is headed for trouble. 

Fortunately in the United States there are outstanding examples of 
industry operated on the principle of Christian sharing. Workmen are 
not tabulated like so many tons of scrap iron, car-loads of ore, feet of 
timber, to be brought in, used up, and cast aside. They are regarded as 
partners, management and workmen cooperating in the miracle of pro- 
duction, each to bear his responsibility and share equitably in the gain. 

On a national scale we see what is happening in: England which is 
going through a revolution almost as thorough as that which swept 
through Russia. But instead of violence, it is being waged by argument 
each side showing a magnanimity such as the world has seldom seen. 

The Christian spirit can work a miracle in what might otherwise be a 
hurricane of violence. When will other.groups still groping in the medieval 
morass of greed and hatred see the light and recognize that it must be 
Christian sharing or violent communist sharing?—Cuar.eEs A. WELLs. 
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> Sanprorp F.iemrnc is President of 
the Berkeley Baptist Divinity School, 
Berkeley, Cal., and President of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. 


»> Marion Hackett is the wife of 
Rev. William D. Hackett, missionary 
in Burma in 1941-1942 and since 1945. 


> Revsen E. Newson is General 
Director of the Council of Finance and 
Promotion. His article on the Swedish 
Baptist Centennial is the second of his 
reports of his recent tour of Europe. 
The first was published in November. 


> Sranzey I. Sruser is the Northern 
Baptist Convention’s Secretary of 
Public Relations, and Chairman of the 
Baptist World Alliance Commission 
on Religious Liberty. 


> Anna Canapa Swan (Mrs. Leslie 
E. Swain) is President of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, former President of the North- 
ern Baptist Convention, and one of 
the five Baptists elected at Amsterdam 
to membership on the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council of 
Churches of 90 members. She is also 
the only Baptist on the Council’s 
Executive Committee of 14 members. 


> Jesse R. Witson is Home Secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. He is now on a secre- 
tarial visit of Baptist mission fields in 
Africa and Asia. 


> Linn K. (Mrs. Crype) War- 
FORD is the Washington representative 
of the Northern Baptist Council on 
Christian Social Progress. 

> Y. T. Wu is Editor-in-Chief of the 
Y. M. C. A. Publishing House in China 
and is in much demand as a devotional 
speaker. 











Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United Foreign 

States Canada Countries 
Single Copies... .. 2.00 $2.25 $2.45 
In Clubs (Sormore) 1.50 1.75 1.95 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Make all 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable sim- 
ply to MIssIONs. 

Bills, coins, stamps are sent at sender's risk. 

When you receive notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it at once. If you have 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your final copy. Give the blank and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes as subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this copy containing 
the blank has been mailed. 

When reporting change of address send both | 
the old and the new address. 
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MADE DEEP IMPRESSION 


“Although the people here remembered 
your former visit, this last program 
seemed to make an even 
greater impact. The 
whole community has 
felt the deep impression 
of this timely ministry.” 
— Rev. R bert D. An - 
and, Pastor, First Meth- 
odist Church, for the 
Ministerial Association, 
Troy, Ohio. 








He draws as 
he speaks 


The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 

CHRIST and WORLD NEED 

152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


All engagements must be planned well in advance 
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November Was Better 
Than October 

In the stimulating quality of its 
weather, although the days were 
admittedly shorter and the tem- 
perature a bit lower, November 
was a grander month than October. 
And in its production of subscrip- 
tions to Missions it likewise was 
better than October. 

November brought 3,535 sub- 
scriptions, as compared with 3,483 
in November, 1947, a net gain 
of 52 for the month. 

That makes the score stand at 
164 months of gain and only 27 
months of loss during the 15 years 
and 11 months of the present man- 
agement. 

December and January are 
heavy subscription months. By the 
time this issue reaches you the 
December result will have been 
known and nothing you can do will 
change the result; but it is in your 
power to make January start the 
new year right with a big increase 
in subscriptions. Will you help? 

You can do so by renewing your 
own subscription, by subscribing 
as a gift for a relative or friend, and 
by persuading some other person 
in your church to join Missions’ 
contented, interested, and happy 
family of readers. 
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Relz ‘10 AT FRANKLIN COLLEGE 





Representatives of the Christian Workers at Franklin College meeting at the home of their faculty 
advisor to plan a rgigious program for the college year 


_ ee is an integral part of the life of a Franklin College student. Not only 
does the college train many students for admission to theological seminaries 
and divinity schools, but it gives valuable training in practical Christianity. 

The photograph shows the representatives of the Christian Workers at the 
home of Dr. L. B. Matthews. This planning group typifies the many students who 
engage in religious work on and off the Franklin College campus. Several members 
are officers in the Indiana Baptist Youth Fellowship and hold prominent positions 
in state religious circles. Dr. L. B. Matthews as head of the Department of Bible and 
Religious Education, speaks in high schools and churches in the interests of further- 
ing the cause of Christ through the work of the young people. 

The students in the photograph are also typical of those who conduct regular 
services at the Indiana Masonic Home and at the Johnson County Home. They also 
teach Sunday school classes in the churches of Franklin. They sing in many church 
choirs. They use their leadership in laboratory training schools and on college com- 
mittees. At various times during the year an all-college communion service is held. 
Each morning Franklin college students also sponsor an ‘‘early morning watch"’ 
religious service. Each Wednesday evening religious services are held in the college 
chapel. 

Your own religious life would be helped and stimulated if you came to Frank- 
lin College. 


For information or catalog write to: The Office of Public Relations 


FRANKLIN FRANKLIN 
COLLEGE INDIANA 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


Your editorial about the newspaper 
lie and the radio falsehood in America 
ignores the fact that this method of 
propaganda against foreign nations has 
been employed by Russia in its gov- 
ernment-controlled press since 1917 
and is in use today. Why not denounce 
that also? Or is it bad only when 
Americans, exercising their privilege 
of a free press, do it? It is doubtful 
whether anything our press or radio 
say makes any difference to the policy- 
makers in Russia. The pretty fancy 
that Russian foreign policy is a reac- 


tion to our own is not supported by 
the record. The Russians act and then 
they rationalize their decisions for the 
benefit of their well-wishers abroad. 
Hence, a more judicial attitude toward 
Russian-American relations would add 
weight to your editorials. For that a 
study of the record is required and 
a willingness to look all the facts in 
the face. No good will be served by 
representing Russia as the victim and 
ourselves as the villains. Verily, as 
you say, “false propaganda always 
does monstrous harm to the cause of 
truth when the time comes to publicize 
something really vital and impor- 
tant.”” Such harm has already been 


NICARAGUA 





WELL, WHAT DO YOU KNOW'! 





‘ 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH WAS CLOSED 
NO BELLS RANG. 
THE PEOPLE WERE FRIGHTENED. 
FRIENDLY EVANGELICALS NEAR BY 

CAME AND WITNESSED. 
A NEW CHURCH WAS BORN. 


BY THE PRIEST. 
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CLOSED CHURCH 
OPEN MEETING 
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done by America’s false propaganda in 
favor of Russia during the war so that 
the vital and important facts about 
Russia’s present vicious policy are fail- 
ing to bring the righteous wrath of 
Christians down on our religious lead- 
ers who continue to make excuses for 
a government of monsters. By all 
means continue to scold us Americans 
for our own faults and shortcomings, 
but do not be so tender with Russia 
whose criminal leaders know all the 
tricks but without the restraints of 
Christian conscience that influence our 
own national conduct if only slightly. 
— Lucile Z. Uspensky, Palo Alto, Cal. 
= 

For the past 23 years Missrons has 
come regularly to our home and we 
welcomed it and were greatly helped 
by reading it. Lately however we have 
felt much concerned over its editorials. 
We regret your criticism of Southern 
Baptists. For instance, you say, 
“Southern Baptists have an inalien- 
able right to decide to fellowship or 
not to fellowship with other Chris- 
tians,” and yet you go on to criticize 
them for having “taken a decisive 
step backward” when they voted 
to send no representative to the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam. 
You openly express your personal 
feelings on the subject. We are also 
saddened by what seems to us as an 
unfair attitude toward the conserva- 
tive Baptist fellowship who also should 
have “an inalienable Baptist right to 
decide” for themselves. We would ap- 
preciate more fair and unbiased state- 
ments of facts about these as well as 
other subjects. Would it not be pos- 
sible for you as editor to keep your 
personal opinions to yourself and pre- 
sent fairly both sides of a question and 
let us readers be informed without 
being prejudiced? You have a great 
responsibility and a great opportunity 
and we pray that in humility you may 
let the Lord Jesus Christ work in and 
through you to bring Baptists together 
in love of Christ and our fellowmen 
without dissension and antagonism. — 
Marguerite T. Beveridge, Springfield, 
Vermont. 

= 

After reading all the high sounding 
statements in “‘It Was Said in Amster- 
dam,” published in Missions, I pulled 
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BERKELEY 


PROVIDES 
ADEQUATE HOUSING 


The school has just recently pur- 
chased the splendid 36 unit Pied- 
mont Apartment Building pictured 
at the left. Students desiring 
housing for the fall of 1949 are 
urged to apply as soon as possible. 





For information write to: 
PRESIDENT SANDFORD FLEMING, Ph.D. 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY 
SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, Calif. 












down a 38-year-old book of my father’s 
library to compare them with the big 
sounding church statements of yester- 
day. On page 68 of ‘Echoes from 
Edinburgh—1910,” I read, “Jt is a 
startling and solemnizing fact that even 
as late as the twentieth century the Great 
Command of Jesus Christ to all man- 
kind is still so largely unfulfilled. . . . 
It is earnestly hoped that the way may 
have been pointed by the labours of this 
conference to a more scientific study of 
the fields and the problem, and, above 
all, to impress the church with the 
unprecedented urgency of the situa- 
tion...” And yet ever since Edin- 
burgh the church has gone on in the 
same old rut. After three centuries, 
America even in name is less than 50% 
Christian. About 27,000,000 persons 
in the United States have never had 
religious instruction. More than 17,- 
000,000 children are not in Sunday 
school. The church reminds me of the 
steamboat Lincoln told about whose 
boiler was so small, and whistle so 
large that whenever it whistled it had 
to slow down, and if it whistled long 
enough it stopped entirely. There is 
no mysterious secret about what can 
be done to take the gospel to the 
world. It is basically no different than 
the task of business of securing cus- 
tomers. Personal work is salesmanship, 
as much so as selling automobiles or 
life insurance. Teaching in the Sunday 
school requires no less skill than teach- 
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Make Your Life Count 


“JT IS THE OLDER PEOPLE,” says Paul V. Harper, prominent apes 
attorney, “who are the controlling element in life. They make 
the decisions. They establish the level of public opinion. 











This is an adult world. If you want to change the world, you must 
change adults who set the patterns. 


“Seek as you will,” says Harper, “for an existing organization able to 
do this toh, and you will not kind any to match the church. The church 
has thousands upon thousands of centers already built and established, 
each of which is geared to influence the lives not only of its members 
but of its total community. .. . It is the church alone that reaches the 
stronghold of society: the mature, older groups.” 


If you want to make your life count, write to the Commission on the 
Ministry of the Northern Baptist Convention, 152 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. Or write directly to any of the ten seminaries 
affiliated with the Northern Baptist Convention. 











Inquiries concerning admission to the Cou- 
GATE-ROcHESTER Divinity ScHOOL, 
sob, requirements, residence halls, and scholar- 
ships should be addressed to the Dean, Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester 7, N. Y. 




















ing in the public school. Training in 
Christian living is no different than 
teaching football, piano, or any other 
skill. The church has gone to seed on 
merely listening to pious words. It 
expects the world to come to church, 
instead of it taking the gospel to the 
world. It complains of the effectiveness 


of liquor advertising, but does no 
advertising itself. It complains of the 
evil influence of commercial motion 
pictures, yet largely neglects using 
religious motion pictures. Preachers 
and members want to follow the line 
of least resistance.—Paul S. Whuit- 
comb, Gladstone, Oregon. 
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I have just seen the October and 
November issues in which Missions 
reports the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam. 
I write to congratulate you on a mag- 
nificent job. You always seem to know 


Ke al We 
CHINA 


NEW YEAR 
OPPORTUNITIES 


“As we have opportunity let 


us do good to all men.” 
GALATIANS 6:10 





“As I observe the festivities 
of the Chinese New Year 
season, I realize anew 
China’s great need, the 
Christian Way of Life, a 
faith in a Living Savior.” 

MARGUERITE A. CALDER 


CHINA’S tragic new year is 
your opportunity 

TO DEDICATE 
your PRAYERS, your TAL- 
ENTS, your TREASURE to 
give China The Living Savior. 


For further information write to 


MISS IRENE A. JONES 
Home Base Secretary 


Woman's American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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oom BAPTIST INSTITUTE FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


is training this young woman and others to serve as 


Pastors’ ASSISTANTS 
Socta, WorkKERsS 


We offer 3 Courses: 

3-Year Diploma Course. 

2-Year Diploma Course (for high school graduates with 
sufficient advanced credits). 

4-Year College and Institute Course with B.A. or B.S. 
degrees and Institute Diploma. College work taken at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania or Temple. 


ScHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE e Fietp ExPERIENCE 
Write to 
OSCAR W. HENDERSON, President 


1425 Snyder Avenue 


Mission WorKERS 
Caurca SECRETARIES 
Curistian Epucation Directors 


Philadelphia 45, Pa. 























and missionary interest. 


200 Earl Street 





AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING 

cA ‘Baptist Institution- 

OUR NEXT CLASS BEGINS ABOUT FEBRUARY 1, 1949 | 
The Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 


operated in connection with the Midway Hospital and Mounds Park 
Hospital, offers the unusual opportunity of studying nursing in two 
hospitals of high standards in an atmosphere of Christian fellowship 


Minimum prerequisites for entrance: High school diploma, sound 
health, good character, and church affiliation. 
Application should be made to: 
* Miss Mary DANIELSON, Director 
Mounds-Midway School of Nursing 











St. Paul 6, Minnesota 











just how to present the story of such a 
complex event as the meeting at 
Amsterdam. One of the most inter- 
esting features of your presentation is 
the remarkable collection of quota- 
tions in “It Was Said in Amsterdam.” 
We certainly owe Missions a hearty 
vote of thanks.—Rev. Henry Smith 
Leiper, World Council of Churches, 
New York Office. 
| | 

I have read with deep interest Mis- 
sions’ excellent report of the meetings 
of the World Council of Churches in 
Amsterdam. Southern Baptists may 
read about it even if we may not attend 
officially.—Juliette Mather, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

| 

Let me compliment you on your 
Amsterdam reports in October and 
November issues. You have done a 
splendid job.—Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


In your October issue a pastor from 
Kansas criticized the alleged lack of 
democracy in our Northern Baptist 
Convention. I also have had occasion 
to feel offended at the lack of demo- 
cratic procedure in a large Baptist 
body, but I must acknowledge that the 
larger the organization the more dele- 
gated the authority. Our wisdom must 
lie in electing such persons as will 
rightly use that authority, but always 
giving the privilege of the floor to any 
worthy request.—A. M. Baker, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


On page 489 of your October issue 
you indicate that Dr. Vernon L. 
Schontz is President of the Ministers 
Council of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention. That is in error. He was presi- 
dent last year. The president this year 
is Dr. Harold F. Stoddard, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Lima, Ohio. 
—Rev. F. H. Sterne, Endicott, N. Y. 
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WHERE DO THEY GO FROM HERE? 


It’s Commencement Day in this Baptist Nursery School in Seattle. But now what? Will these 
bright-eyed youngsters be able to continue their Christian education? 


The answer is partly yours to make. But it’s an easy answer. For there’s a way in which you 
can help them — and help yourself at the same time. 


Invest your money in an Annuity with the Home Mission Societies. The day your check is 
received, it goes to work for you. It assures you a dependable income for life. Then, when you 
need it no longer, the remainder is released for the work of your Societies. The New Year — 
right now — is a good time for the commencement of your annuity, too. 


Write today for information 
Miss EDNA R. HOWE, Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
or 


Dr. G. PITT BEERS, The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ABOVE 
Architect's model 
of the new per- 
manent head- 
quarters of the 
United Nations, 
now under con- 
struction on the 
new site that was 
donated by Mr. 
John D. Rocke- 
feller,overlooking 
New York’s East 
River north of 

42nd Street 


LEFT 


A session of the 
Security Council 
of the United Na- 
tions at the pres- 
ent temporary 
headquarters at 
Lake Success, 
Long Island, 
N. Y. This fall's 
meeting of the as- 
sembly of the 
United Nations 
bas been held in 
Paris 
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URING the new year 1949 the people of 
New York City will daily be watching 
a the construction of a new skyscraper. 
When Mr. John D. Rockefeller donated to the 
United Nations the magnificent site overlooking 
New York’s East River, a real estate operator 
said, “This is one of the biggest things since the 
Indians sold Manhattan Island for $24.” Al- 
ready within two years surrounding properties 
have been sold at fantastic prices. Immense 
fortunes will again be made in New York real 
estate. 
With $65,000,000 loaned by Congress, this 
new “temple of peace” has made New York 


City the capital of the United Nations. The 
hopes of mankind are focussed on this mammoth 


project. At the ground-breaking ceremony 
Mayor O’Dwyer expressed confidence that 
“here will be established a plan for peace so 
that the children of today and those yet unborn 
will know no war.” As the Statue of Liberty 
symbolizes freedom for all mankind, so the new 
skyscraper will symbolize global cooperation 
and peace. 

Some people are fearful over the cost. It will 
exceed $100,000,000. Nobody objects to the 
same price for a new battleship. How much is a 
peace temple of more value than a battleship? 
Instead of concern over costs there should be 
alarm over the impact of American secularism 
and cultured paganism which is concentrated, 
epitomized, incarnated, in New York City. Will 
delegates, secretaries, thousands of men and 
women from 59 nations on the headquarters 
staff, find New York a 20th century Babylon 
radiating its demoralization, or a citadel of 
Christianity, the metropolitan embodiment of 
American decency and nobility of character? 
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Inevitably the United Nations will be influenced 
by its powerful and overpowering environment. 
In welcoming the United Nations to its new 
site The New York Times included this lovely 
sentence, “‘ We like to think that upon the eter- 
nal rocks of Manhattan Island a solid edifice for 
mankind may be built.’”’ Something more than 
Manhattan rocks will be needed. 
On Christ, the solid rock I stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand. 

That applies to institutions as well as to 
individuals. The stability of the new headquar- 
ters and the solidity of its “edifice for mankind”’ 
depend not on the enduring quality of Man- 
hattan rocks but whether or not they are erected 
on the eternal realities of Christian truth and 
principle. Upon the Christian churches of New 
York City, supported by the churches through- 
out the nation rests a new and inescapable 
responsibility. “‘They must create a right Chris- 
tian atmosphere for the city’s new role as the 
seat of the United Nations,” said President 
F. R. Knuble of the United Lutheran Synod. 
Here is a task for American Christians, para- 
doxically intangible yet tangible and terribly 
real. By unceasing Christian witnessing, by 
exemplifying the gospel in their own lives, and 
by the pervasive creation of an enlightened and 
strong Christian opinion, they can influence the 
United Nations in basing its deliberations and 
decisions on Christian principles. 

Thus will the new peace temple on New 
York’s eastern waterfront fulfill the highest 
hopes of a war weary humanity and realize its 
noblest aspirations for world fellowship and 
good will. 

Such a prospect would help make this a 
Happy New Year. 
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The World ‘Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 








PERCENTAGE GAIN: 
ip- 9% 
10% -24%e 
25% -39%o 
50% 


Map of the United States, reproduced by courtesy of The New York Times, showing the percentage increases and 
decreases in population by states during the past ten years 


Ten Years of Growth and Shift 


in America’s Population 


PULATION of the United States was calculated 

to be 146,116,000, almost 150,000,000 on July 
1, 1948, an increase of 15,000,000 during the past 
10 years. The increase has varied greatly in the 48 
states. Some record losses and others spectacular 
gains. Some changes, stated in percentages, seem al- 
most fantastic. Oregon records an increase of 49%, 
California 45%, Washington 40%, whereas North 
and South Dakota, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Montana report losses from 2% 
to 15%. States with large cities and vast industrial 
enterprises record increases, such as New York 18%, 
New Jersey 14%, Connecticut 18%. Other states 
noted for their resort centers and salubrious climate 
show more substantial gains such as Florida 26% and 
Arizona 35%. This great shift in population from 
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rural and agricultural states into industrial states 
with their big cities has involved vast adjustments 
and changes in marketing plans for business, for 
public utilities, gas, electricity, telephone, and for 
housing and school expansion. This population shift 
has likewise involved vast changes in the plans and 
operations of Protestant home mission boards. When 
the population declines in rural areas, either the 
feeble, struggling country churches must be closed 
altogether or else much larger support must be pro- 
vided from home mission agencies. An influx of people 
into the cities intensifies the problems of wise, con- 
structive, city mission and city church extension. 
What is most serious is that a large proportion of this 
shifting population is permanently lost to the Chris- 
tian church because of the failure to transfer church 
membership. It is evident that during the past ten 
years the non-resident membership of the Christian 
church has experienced an enormous increase. 
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Missionary Heroism 
And Civil War in India 


HE recent five days of civil war in Hyderabad 

State, South India, caused Baptist missions grave 
concern. When India became independent, two large 
states out of the 562 ruled over by rajahs or mahara- 
jahs or nizams remained undetermined as to their 
loyalties. One was Kashmir in the north with its 
3,000,000 Mohammedans and less than 1,000,000 
Hindus ruled by a Hindu, the other was Hyderabad 
in the south with 14,000,000 Hindus and 2,000,000 
Mohammedans who are ruled over by a Moham- 
medan nizam who is reputed to be the richest man 
in the world. 

The South India Mission had opened a station in 
Hyderabad in 1875 at Secunderabad. The town was 
then a British military center garrisoned with Indian 
troops. When in 1947 the British withdrew, the new 
India Government continued the garrison. Mean- 
while a well armed organization of fanatical Moham- 
medans known as Razakers began to terrorize the 
unprotected villages. Upon the withdrawal of the 
British to give the nizam time to make up his mind 
about his relationship with the rest of India, for he 
had long cherished dreams of making his own little 
empire independent, the Razakers became more bold. 
They raided and looted villages, attacked trains, 
killed hundreds of people, and raped or abducted 
Hindu women. Joining with the nizam’s own army, 
they began to attack Indian regular troops. There- 
upon the Indian Army outside Hyderabad marched 
in from three directions to quell the uprising. For 





five days there was heavy fighting. Finally the nizam 
surrendered, the Razakers were completely routed, 
and India was again at peace. 

During this period of turmoil four Baptist mis- 
sionary families and two single women were serving 
in Hyderabad. The Board promptly cabled them 
authorizing them to leave their station. At the same 
time the High Commissioner for India notified all 
European and American missionaries and other 
civilians that airplanes for evacuation were available. 
All missionaries decided to remain. They simply 
cabled back, “Our people need us!”’ Miss Sadie Rob- 
bins and Miss Susan Ferguson kept the Hanuma- 
konda hospital operating at full capacity. Dr. and 
Mrs. A. T. Fishman remained in Jagaon, keeping the 
250 children in the Preston Institute safely on the 
compound. Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Penner, at great 
peril to themselves, evacuated the children in the 
Sooriapet mission school to the country. Rev. W. J. 
Longley at Secunderabad served as District Warden 
and rounded up all English, French, Polish, Chinese, 
and American civilians and brought them to safety 
to a camp six miles away. Mrs. Longley calmly 
decided to remain with her husband. Rev. and Mrs. 
J. P. Klahsen had their bungalow completely looted 
with all trunks and wardrobes forced open and their 
contents removed. All their clothes, household linen, 
pictures, books, and his bicycle had disappeared. 
Optimistically Mr. Klahsen closed his report, ““The 
military police are now in charge. All is again quiet.” 

As in Japan and China and the Philippines during 
the war, so in India the Baptist missionaries have 
again demonstrated their heroism. 


Remarkable Remarks 


HEARD OR REPORTED HERE AND THERE 


(In this issue with special reference to the New Year) 


IDEALS ARE LIKE THE STARS. We never reach them 
but we must always chart our courses by them.— 
Quoted by Dean Donald David. 

So 

WE WORRY TOO MUCH about episodes in the past 
that cannot be changed, and we are too anxious 
about events in the future that may never happen.— 
Rev. John Sutherland Bonnell. 

ee 

Topay’s TOWERING ENEMY OF MAN is not his 
scientific knowledge but his moral inadequacy.— 
Raymond B. Fosdick. 

& 

WE LIVE AT A TIME when any one who advocates 
peace is likely to be thought a communist and a 
dangerous radical.—President R, M. Hutchins. 
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Too MANY CHURCHES today are so thoroughly 
dedicated to the past that their traditions, sacra- 
ments, and ceremonials have become like the shrouds 
of a corpse.—Rev. Karl M. Chworowsky. 


eo 

THE PRESENT OPPORTUNITY for President Truman 
and Premier Stalin to put an end to the troubled 
world situation by direct negotiation is one of those 
fleeting instants that never return if not seized im- 
mediately.—Count Guiseppe Dalla Torre. 

& 

Many MEN oF 40 years and older are dissatisfied 
with their religion and have good reason for dissatis- 
faction. It is substantially the religion of a boy of 15 
in that nothing has been added to it for a quarter of a 
century.—Rev. Robert James McCracken. 
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In the Presence of a Cloud of Witnesses 


By ANNA CANADA SWAIN 


$0 ONE with imagination can enter an 
8 ancient church without sensing the 
# presence of a great cloud of witnesses 
who have preceded him. This is particularly true 
of Baptists who enter the stately and beautiful 
old First Baptist Church of Providence founded 
“fas early as 1638,” in the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. 

Roger Williams himself was never in this old 
meeting house, for the present building was not 
constructed until 1775, but his spirit has lived 
on through the centuries, both there and else- 
where, and the principles which he enunciated 
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More than 300 years ago the first Baptist church 
on the American continent was founded by 
Roger Williams at Providence, Rhode Island. 
Its tercentenary was celebrated in 1938. (See 
Missions, September, 1938, pages 421-415). 
American Baptists need to keep in affectionate 
remembrance and concern this historic Baptist 
landmark and “Cradle of their Faith” which for 
three centuries has ministered to its community, 
the denomination, the nation, and the world. 








owen 





LEFT: The First Baptist Church in Providence, R. L., 
a superb example of colonial architecture. ABOVE: 
The memorial plaque in the church vestibule 


over 300 years ago have, in the last decade, been 
both upheld and challenged fully as much as 
they were when he was promulgating them. The 
old church, despite the fact that it now is a 
downtown church and far removed from the 
residential area of the city, goes on in its min- 
istry, especially beloved by Baptists all over the 
world because it may truly be called the “‘ Cradle 
of our Faith.” 

It is impossible to think of The First Baptist 
Church without also remembering Brown Uni- 
versity which was founded in 1764. It is the 
seventh university to be established in the 
United States,—Harvard, 1636; William and 
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How this historic church for 200 years fulfilled its second purpose, “to hold commencements in” is evidenced by 
this scene from a pre-war Brown University Commencement with the graduating class receiving diplomas 


Mary, 1693; Yale, 1701; Princeton, 1746; Co- 
lumbia, 1754; University of Pennsylvania, 1755; 
Brown, 1764. 

Next to Roger Williams perhaps Rev. James 
Manning stands out most prominently in con- 
nection with this famous church. In 1763 this 
illustrous Baptist, a Princeton graduate and a 
brother-in-law of John Gano, first pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of New York City and a 
member of the Scotch Plains Baptist Church, 
met with a group of 15 men to discuss a “‘Sem- 
inary of Polite Literature, subject to the govern- 
ment of the Baptists.” Mr. Manning was re- 
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quested to draw a “‘sketch of the design” for the 
proposed school. This he did, “‘the tenor of 
which was, that the Institution was to be a Bap- 
tist one, but that as many of other denomina- 
tions be taken in as was consistent with said de- 
sign.”’ After much opposition on the part of cer- 
tain Congregationalists and their friends, a 
charter reflecting the liberal sentiments of the 
Rhode Island Colony, and of the Baptist de- 
nomination at large, was finally granted in Feb- 
ruary 1764. When it is realized that this college 
was founded by a “despised and depressed de- 
nomination” which had at the time only 70 
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regularly organized churches in the 13 colonies 
and with only about 5,000 church members, this 
seems a remarkable accomplishment. Undoubt- 
edly much of the success of the plan can be at- 
tributed to James Manning, who first started 
the school at Warren, Rhode Island, where he 
became pastor of the Baptist Church as well as 
president of the college. 

That Manning was a man of courage was evi- 
denced by the fact that in a short time as presi- 
dent he dared to move the school to Providence. 
Eventually he became pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, which by that time was old enough 
(132 years old) to have developed many preju- 
dices which would naturally make the church a 
difficult one in which to minister. The church 
had never been accustomed to contributing lib- 
erally toward the support of a pastor. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it did not believe in “‘paying for 
preaching.”’ The church had only 118 members 
and many of them lived at some distance away. 
The meeting house was small and uncomforta- 
ble. The church did not believe in congrega- 
tional singing. All in all, it was not a particularly 
favorable situation for starting a college. 

However, under the enlightened leadership of 
James Manning and despite the opposition of 
the retiring pastor, the college was started and a 
new meeting house was planned, for it was soon 
found that such crowds flocked to hear the 
“New Light preaching” of the eloquent Presi- 
dent of the new college that more room was in- 
dispensable. The desired site for the new meeting 
house was an apple orchard owned by John 
Angell, an Episcopalian layman, who would 
probably never have sold the land to the Bap- 
tists. However, another prominent Episcopalian 
layman bought the site ostensibly for himself, 
and then transferred title to the Baptists. 

The new church edifice which was built on the 
site was patterned somewhat after the church of 
St. Martin’s in the Field, in London. Its graceful 
tower is 186 feet high. The building is 80 feet 
square, Galleries around three sides are sup- 
ported by 12 fluted Doric pillars. The bell of the 
old church is still rung twice daily at the ex- 
pense of the City of Providence, in the morning 
and at nine at night. The five doors on four 
sides of the auditorium are used only at Com- 
mencement time, for by vote of the ‘‘charitable 
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Baptist Society” on February 11, 1774, the 
building was erected both, “for the publick 
Worship of Almighty God and also for holding 
Commencement in.” 

As was customary in the early colonial days in 
America, the money for building the meeting 
house was raised by lottery, and the cost was 
about $25,000. Until two years ago, when the 
demands of excessively large classes following 
the war made the practice impossible, all Brown 
University degrees have been conferred in the 
old meeting house. Even now part of the exer- 
cises are held in the church. The only other ex- 
ceptions since 1776 were 1804, when the seniors 
asked to have the exercises in the First Congre- 
gational Church because it had an organ, and in 
1832, when the edifice was being repaired. 

The first President of Brown University, 
James Manning, who was also the 12th pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, died at the age of 53. 
He had been president of the college for 26 years 
and pastor of the church for 20 years. Under his 
administration the University had sent out into 
the land as graduates, 43 clergymen, 29 lawyers, 
19 physicians, 12 college professors, six United 
States senators, six United States representa- 
tives, two college presidents. It could truly be 
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Roger Williams, reproduced from an etching of the 
in the Hall of Fame, by McNeil 
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The crystal chandelier in the sanctuary of the church. 
Electric lights have replaced the original candles 


said that under its first president the college was 
fulfilling its purpose of “‘preserving in the com- 
munity a succession of men duly qualified for 
discharging the offices of life with usefulness and 
reputation.” 

Rev. Francis Wayland was another of those gi- 
ants whose name has been linked with the First 
Baptist church, Brown University, and the Bap- 
tists of America. He was only 31 years old when 
he became president, and he was considered one 
of the greatest college presidents of his century. 
He was a man of ideas and ideals, and he felt 
that his first work was to “tighten the reins of 
moral and mental discipline.” This he proceded 
to do with firmness. He was deeply attached to 
his denomination, but as Walter C. Bronson 
says, ““He never violated the catholic spirit of 
the college charter.” At one time when it was 
proposed that there be a Baptist translation of 
the Bible he wrote, “‘A new translation may be 
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useful, as a book of reference or otherwise. This 
is a different thing from pledging the whole de- 
nomination to a Baptist version. . . . I am as 
much opposed to a Baptist version as ever and 
as much as I would be to a Methodist or Epis- 
copalian or any other version.” 

After President Weyland felt that he was no 
longer physically able to carry the administra- 
tion of the school, he preached for over a year 
in the old meeting house. When the news of 
President Lincoln’s assassination reached Provi- 
dence, Dr. Wayland was urged to address a 
public meeting down the hill. This he did not 
feel physically able to do. However, when he was 
asked whether he would address an audience 
which would come to him he gladly assented. It 
was indeed a tribute to the teacher and the 
preacher that his last public address was elo- 
quently given in a pouring rain on a little plat- 
form in front of his “‘plain house on Governor 
Street to 1500 people who undaunted by the 
storm, listened to his tribute to the martyred 
President.” 

The last six pastors of the old church have all 
been well known in Baptist life and history, and 
have all maintained close relationships between 
the church and college. They are Henry M. 
King, Elijah A. Hanley, John F. Vickert, Albert 
H. Cohoe, Arthur W. Cleaves, and Albert C. 
Thomas. The two presidents of the University 
prior to the present president, Dr. W. H. P. 
Faunce and Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, were both 
well known in Baptist circles and often preached 
in the church of which they were both members. 

An unseen cloud of missionary witnesses like- 
wise hover about the old church, for here many 
who are well known in Baptist missionary his- 
tory received their degrees: Timothy Richard, 
1801, Honorary; Adoniram Judson, 1807; Jona- 
than Going, 1909; John Mason Peck, 1835, 
Honorary; Lyman Jewett, 1843; Josiah God- 
dard, 1835; Edward Judson, 1865; W. F. 
Thomas, 1877; Luther Rice, 1814, Honorary; 
William Ashmore, 1870; A. A. Bennett, 1872; 
Charles L. White, 1887; Frank A. Smith, 1889; 
Joseph C. Robbins, 1897; Clara Tingley, 1899; 
and Edith Wilcox, 1903. 

Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, first 
president of the Northern Baptist Convention, 
1881, also received his degree in the church. 
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With him to name just a few more who have 
made their contribution to our denominational 
life may be included, C. M. Gallup, 1896; John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., 1897; Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, 
1895; Helen Barrett Montgomery, 1917, Hon- 
orary; W. W. Keen, M.D., 1859; Peter C. Wright, 
1895; Fred T. Field, 1900; and Charles C. Til- 
linghast, 1906. 

Scores more might be mentioned who have 
stepped out of the beautiful old church into 
lives of great usefulness. Mary E. Woolley was 
the first woman to graduate from Pembroke 
College in Brown. Horace Mann was another 
great educator who helped to make the educa- 
tional system of America what it is today. John 
Hay, 1850, author and statesman is memoral- 
ized in the white marble library up the hill just 
above the church. Not all those who moved in 
and out of the old church were famous nor hold- 
ers of advanced degrees. To many of us who 
have known and loved the place, one of our hap- 
piest memories had to do with Noah Wesley, 
* Negro sexton from 1882 to 1928. No one who 
had ever seen him could possibly forget Noah. 
Every morning at sunrise and again at curfew 
the hour found Noah pulling the bellrope with 
its message that it was time to rise or to go to 
bed. He loved the contacts with the many visi- 
tors from all over the world who came to visit the 
sacred place. Out of his small salary Noah made 
many contributions to help the people of his own 
race. Because he was so beloved a memorial gift 
was presented by his friends in the church to 
Storer College and in his honor a drinking foun- 
tain placed in another Negro Baptist College. 

At his death, Dr. Albert H. Cohoe wrote the 


following poem: 


We have a building, a house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 


Noah was a Negro, old and poor, but he had a house, 
a house not made with hands. 


Noah had hands, so he had a job, an all-day job. He 
cleaned up the mess after life, and life kept right 
on making a mess for Noah’s hands. 


Noah never had time to build a house with his hands; 
his hands never got caught up with the mess left 
by life; so God had mercy on poor old Noah, and 
built him a house, built him a house not made 


with hands. 
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It was bright with the light of Noah’s laughter, 
Gay with the murmur of his endless song, 
Cheerful as the smile of his morning greeting, 
Solid as his patience, which was all day long. 
It was open as the reach of his quick forgiveness, 
Large as the limit of his boundless love, 
Warm as his pity, cozy as his humor, 
Filled with glory; a gift of God. 
Noah never paid taxes on his house, but he had a 
house, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 


Yes, truly a “cloud of witnesses” from this 
famous church inspire us to run with persever- 
ance the race which is set before us. 

To preserve this cherished edifice money is 
needed. Despite the fact that its membership 
has been moving farther and farther away from 
the center of the city where the church is lo- 
cated, the members have sacrificially been giving 
not only to preserve the church, but also to do its 
part for the unified budget of the denomination 
and for such extras as the World Mission Cru- 
sade. Now the church needs assistance. 

After carefully investigating the situation, it 
looks as though a trust fund of $200,000 will 
yield sufficient income yearly to care for needed 
repairs. The General Council and the denomina- 
tion have voted that the entire denomination 
may be given the privilege of contributing to 
this fund. On a national committee for this fund 
are the following: Leon S. Gay, Chairman; 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Romain C. Hassrick, Har- 
old J. Manson and Charles C. Tillinghast. On 
the Committee appointed by the Charitable 
Baptist Society (the holding body of the church) 
are among others as chairman of the committee, 
a well known lawyer and member of the trustees 
of Brown University, Mr. Harold B. Tanner, 
also Professors C. R. Adams, R. G. D. Richard- 
son and Arthur E. Watson, all members of the 
church and the faculty of Brown. 

Surely there are thousands of people who will 
want to send their gifts to the First Baptist 
Church, Providence, Rhode Island in care of 
Mr. Harold B. Tanner, and specifically desig- 
nated to the First Baptist Church Trust Fund. 
Such a fund, as is suggested, will be protected in 
such a way that in case the purposes of the trust 
fail, the principal shall revert to the Northern 
Baptist Convention. 
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The First Hundred Years Are the Hardest 


By REUBEN E. NELSON 


When the Baptist movement in Sweden was 75 years old in 1923 the Swedish Baptists served as 





hosts to the third Congress of the Baptist World Alliance which met in Stockholm, July 21-27 
of that year. The picture shows the opening session with the Roll Call of the Nations 


HISTORY became alive again on that golden 
3 autumn day in Sweden just before I 
§ sailed back to the United States. The 
date was September 21, 1948 and I stood with 
several hundred Baptists of Sweden about a 
rugged stone monument on the shore near the 
port city of Gothenburg. It had been erected to 
commemorate the first baptism by immersion 
just a century before. There on the rocky west- 
ern coast of Sweden in a beautiful assembly 
grounds for young peoples’ conferences at the 
site of the first baptism in Sweden I had come 
to share in a Baptist centennial celebration. 
There was strength in the rugged, rocky 
shore line, and in the beautiful and utilitarian 
buildings of the assembly grounds. But I could 
not look at the gathering of Swedish Baptists 
about that monument without being made 
aware of a ruggedness and solidarity of charac- 
ter about our Baptist leadership in Sweden 
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Reflections on the Baptist movement in Europe, 
as observed during last summer’s extensive tour 
of Europe, and on the significance of a centen- 
nial baptismal service in Sweden that com- 
memorated the first baptism in Sweden one hun- 
dred years previously. 





which has made it down to this day a most 
potent factor in the church life of Northern 
Europe. Strength and conviction were audible 
in the voices of men like Pastor E. Gehlin of 
Betelkapellet, Stockholm, Dr. Hjalmar Daniel- 
son, retiring mission superintendent, Dr. Eric 
Rudeen, Mission Secretary, Rev. Eric Strutz, 
Foreign Secretary, Dr. George Friden, Secre- 
tary of Sunday school work, and others. 

In living descriptive language Dr. Danielson 
told the story of that first baptism at midnight 
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100 years ago when F. O. Nilsson, a newly 
baptized believer, Rev. Forsster of Denmark, 
who had come to perform the baptism, and five 
candidates had rowed out from Gothenburg 
to the rocky inlet at Vallersvik which had been 
chosen for the first baptism. So vivid was his 
description that I found myself looking around 
to see that little group coming up from the shore. 
They were not there, but their courage and con- 
viction, and the fruits of their conviction were 
there in the presence of that group of leaders. 

At the conclusion of that stirring narrative we 
walked down to the rocky shore and stood there 
reconstructing in our own minds the scene that 
had been described. Then we turned and looked 
expectantly back to ‘‘Minnesgarden,” (Gar- 
den of Memory, the name of the conference 
grounds.) and saw five figures robed in white 
walking toward the shore, then out into the 

vaters and up again toa sloping promontory that 
extended gradually below the water to give : 
firm footing to the natural ,baptistry. The five 
figures were three candidates for baptism from 
one of the great Baptist churches of Gothen- 
burg and two pastors who were to assist in the 
ordinance. It is impossible to describe the 
beauty and naturalness of that baptismal serv- 
ice. It brought to life with renewed vigor the 
picture of burial and resurrection, the death to 
sin and the newness of life, the determined tes- 
timony to separation from sin which was im- 
plicit in the simple act at the Jordan and in 
Galilee. In it, too, was the continuing picture 
of conviction which moved in the hearts of those 
original five who broke with the established 
church 100 years ago and in the hearts of those 
hundreds of thousands who have likewise fol- 
lowed their convictions ever since. 

Implicit in the gripping power of the moment 
were the contrasts to be found. Those first five 
were the pioneers; these three entered into the 
great inheritance of those “‘ who followed in their 
train.”” Those first five were baptized in the 
darkness of midnight; these three were baptized 
at noon under a clear blue sky with the waters 
aglow with the golden brilliance with which the 
autumn sun alone seems to gild the last lingering 
days of summer. That first baptism was wit- 
nessed by only one jubilant immersed believer, 
F. O. Nilsson who had shortly before been bap- 
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tized in the Elbe River at Hamburg by the great 
German Baptist pioneer Gerhard Onken. At 
this occasion a century later hundreds watched 
remembering the day when they too had taken 
that decisive step. That first baptism was under 
the concealing curtain of midnight. This occa- 
sion was revealed to millions of Swedish people 
through the pictures made by press photograph- 
ers of a dozen of the dailies and weeklies of 
Scandinavia who sent their representatives to 
the baptismal service. 

But if there had been just a baptism that 
night of September 21, 1848, there would have 
been no centennial observance on September 21, 
1948. Turning our steps from the rocky shore 
we made the pilgrimage to Borkulla cottage 
where those five newly baptized people had 
made their way that midnight to organize the 
first Baptist church in Sweden, with F. O. Nils- 
son as the leader. As I stood there to bring a 
greeting from the Northern Baptists of the 
U. S. A. the thoughts crowded forth in eager 
succession. F. O. Nilsson, a sailor, had found 
Christ in New York through our Baptist mis- 
sion. When he became the leader of the little 
church that night he knowingly accepted a 
course of action which could only result in per- 
secution. That result soon came in his banish- 
ment by the state church dominated govern- 
ment, and after a short stay in Denmark he 
made his way to the U. S. A. where he became 
one of the pioneers among the Scandinavian 
Baptists in the Middle West. 

As I stood speaking to that group at Borkulla 
cottage I remembered that group of leaders that 
have come from the family of F. O. Nilsson to 
our Northern Baptist Convention, President 
Samuel Nelson of the Spanish-American Semi- 
nary, Los Angeles; Dr. Linnea Nelson of China 
(read again her article on China on pages 603-604 
in last month’s Misstons); Missionary Franklin 
Nelson of Burma; Violet Nelson of the Mounds- 
Midway School of Nursing; the wife of Secre- 
tary John Skoglund of the Foreign Mission 
Society; the wife of Secretary Wilbur Larson of 
the Home Mission Society; and a group of Bap- 
tist laymen and women in the Middle West and 
Far West. On that night when F. O. Nilsson saw 
his good wife and his brothers baptized and on 
that day when the edict banished him from his 
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native land, did he see with eyes of faith all who 
should some day follow in his footsteps of 
convicti+n? 

Here again as everywhere in Europe I was con- 
scious of the ties which bind Northern Baptists 
to the total Baptist movement. Just a few days 
before the Vallersvik experience I had spoken in 
Bethel Theological Seminary in Stockholm in 
which the pastors and leaders of Swedish Bap- 
tists have been trained. That school was built 
with the assistance of our Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. As Rektor Hedval]l took me about the 
building he reminded me of those close ties with 
our Foreign Society that had guided the institu- 
tion and given it substantial support through 
the years of need. Just a week before I had 
spoken to the students for the ministry in 
Télésse, Denmark, and Principal Johannes 
Norgaard had reminded me of the fact that that 
school had also come into being and had been 
supported generously by the Foreign Mission 
Society. I felt then as I felt so many times dur- 
ing my European journeyings that the present 
generation of Northern Baptists has no ade- 
quate knowlege of the contributions of our fa- 
thers to the total Baptist movement. 

Of that contribution we may well be proud. 
One of the few bright hopes in a Europe that is 
under the gloom of decadent western culture is 
the spiritual regeneration implicit in the Baptist 
movement which spear-heads the whole free 
church movement in state church dominated 
countries. A representative of the Swedish gov- 
ernment, speaking at the Baptist centennial 
celebration declared that the liberal movement 
which has made the Scandinavian countries 
world leaders in outstanding social develop- 
ments, was born that black midnight when five 


people were immersed and broke with the estab- 
lished order. That statement is significant com- 
ing from the representative of a government that 
has not yet granted full liberty to free church 
groups. Baptists are hoping that at the next 
session of the Swedish Riksdag (Parliament), 
the right to perform marriages will be granted to 
free church ministers, a privilege not now en- 
joyed. Dean Gunnar Westin, of the Theological 
Faculty of Upsala, and the first Baptist ever to 
be professor in that great European University, 
is a member of the Commission which has pre- 
pared the report to be presented to the Riksdag 
suggesting a number of changes which will bring 
greater freedom to the free church groups. 

A study of church life in Europe demonstrates 
how greatly the Baptist movement is needed. 
We are grateful that the membership of the 
Northern Baptist Convention in the World 
Council of Churches enables Baptists to give the 
testimony of their principles within that group. 
And we are likewise convinced that the Baptist 
World Alliance needs our hearty cooperation in 
fostering a fellowship among the Baptists of the 
world, most of whom are struggling minority 
groups working under the handicap of regulatory 
systems denoting them as sects or cults. No 
ecumenical movement, no matter how worthy, 
can be expected to do for Baptist minorities 
that which we alone can do. With this in mind, 
too, we need to ensure adequate support to our 
Foreign Mission Society so that its responsibili- 
ties in Europe may be met and supported. 

In the bright sunlight of that September day 
at Vallersvik, history came alive again. By the 
clarity of that light, the relevance and signifi- 
cance of the Baptist movement for our day was 
underlined and emphasized once again. 


7) 


The New Vear 


Q@ Praper for the New Dear 


TERNAL Gop who wast, and art, and art to come, 
before whose face the generations rise and pass 
away, age after age the living seek Thee, and find that of 
Thy faithfulness there is no end. Our fathers in their 
pilgrimage walked by Thy guidance and rested in Thy 
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compassion. Still to their children be Thou the cloud 
by day and the fire by night. Thou art the sole source of 
peace and righteousness. Take now the veil from every 
heart and join us in one communion with Thy prophets 
and saints who trusted in Thee and were not ashamed. 
Thou art God in days of tribulation as well as tran- 
quillity. Speak to our hearts when men faint for fear and 
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the love of many grows cold, and there is distress among 
the nations upon the earth. Keep us resolute and stead- 
fast in the things that cannot be shaken, abounding in 
hope and knowing that our labour is not in vain in the 
Lord. Thy purpose is eternal and in the consummation 
of Thy will is the hope of mankind. Grant unto us, we 
beseech Thee, with courage and faith to go forward in 
troubled days and changing times. Help us to see in the 
hour of difficulty the time of opportunity. Constrain us 
by Thy Spirit into greater unity, more sacrificial com- 
mitment, richer experience of Thy gospel, deeper under- 
standing of human needs, and a more fruitful service in 
the work of Thy Kingdom. In this time of uncertainty 
give unto us a rich portion of that guidance that cometh 
from above. Clarify our vision, temper our gudgmenis, 
and purify our purposes so that our acts may be the ex- 
pression of Thy will for us and for all mankind. 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from a prayer in an Order of Worship by Tuz Feperat Councit 


or Tus Cuurcues or Curist in AMERICA. 


|]: 
The Passing Dears 


Age is a quality of mind. 

If you have left your dreams behind, 
If hope is lost, 

If you no longer look ahead, 

If your ambition’s fires are dead, 
Then you are old. 


But if from life you take the best, 
And if in life you keep the jest, 

If love you hold, . 

No matter how the years go by, 
No matter how the birthdays fly, 
You are not old. 


From the Calendar of Tae Riversips CuuRrcu 


st 
RNew Dear Scripture Texts 


Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
powers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.— Romans 8: 38, 39. 

If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature: the 
old things are passed away; behold, they are become 
new.—II Corinthians 5: 17. 


is 
New Vear Thoughts 


The last five years has produced a change in the 
world environment more important to mankind than 
the effect of the great ice ages on the animals. The 
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demonstrated ability of man to destroy the human 
race has made the experience of the past almost en- 
tirely irrelevant for the future—Brock CHISHOLM. 


il 


The special insecurity in which we now live in an 
age in which one civilization is dying and another is 
powerless to be born is typical of the insecurity in 
which the children of men have always lived. Each 
New Year is an adventure into which we must, as 
did Abraham of old, go out, not knowing whither we 
go.—REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


il 


Having chosen our course, without guile and with 
pure purpose, let us renew our trust in God and go 
forward without fear and with manly hearts.— 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

i 


Our world is drifting into an era where all political 
forms will disintegrate and all economic patterns 
will fail unless we can find the leadership that will 
put moral law above political loyalty and world-wide 
justice and Christian sharing above economic na- 
tionalism.—Cuar.Les A. WELLS 


ik 


There are few more wholesome conclusions about 
life than that which assures us that the economy of 
things, under God, is basically good. Most of the days 
of most of the years for most people are pleasant and 
challenging. The exceptions, some of them tragically 
real, are still exceptions. The rule obtains, however, 
that year after year we can trust God for a continu- 
ance of a multitude of blessings. The day may be 
heavy with depressing drizzle; yet we know that the 
majority of the days of the year, in summer as well as 
in winter, are the occasion of gratitude. And so it 
goes. Under God all things are for our blessing.— 
Rev. Ivan Murray Rose 


ay 


Whilst everything around me is ever-changing and 
ever dying, underlying all that change is a living 
power that is changeless, that holds all together, that 
creates, dissolves, and re-creates. That power of 
spirit is God. It is a purely benevolent power, for I 
can see that life persists in the midst of death; truth 
persists in the midst of untruth; light persists in the 
midst of darkness; love persists in the midst of hate. 
Hence I conclude that God is life, truth, light, and 
love. He is the supreme good. But He is no God if He 
merely satisfies the intellect; God to be God must rule 
the heart and transform it—Manatma GANDHI 
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They Want Us Everywhere 


By JESSE R. WILSON 








A picturesque baptismal service in Belgian Congo at which 86 people were baptized in the 
presence of Dr. Wilson. The little jungle stream makes a natural baptistery as it pauses in a 
pool on its journey as a tributary of the mighty Congo River 


JF TER 26 eventful days spent in visiting 
M all of our Baptist mission stations and 
wt some outposts in the Belgian Congo, 
Mrs. Wilson and I winged our way from Leo- 
poldville to Lisbon. On that flight we witnessed 
again the enchanting pageant of green forests, 
mighty rivers, sandy, foam-rimmed beaches, 
blue sea, and cloud-flecked sky which one can 
see in overwhelming grandeur only from the 
vantage point of a two-mile-high airplane. 

This great spectacle, however, has already 
faded into relative insignificance in comparison 
with the mighty drama being enacted on the 
continent of Africa where the chief actor is none 
other than God Himself. In His eternal purpose 
and timing, Africa’s hour seems to have arrived. 
Any one who touches this continent today is 
sensitive to the tremendous forces which are 
here in operation. Men and nations are inter- 
ested. All who can are seeking to stake or 
strengthen claims in Africa’s future. They want 
what Africa has to offer in known wealth as yet 
unmeasured, and in possibly fabulous resources 
as yet undiscovered. 

In this emerging continent, the Belgian Congo 
holds a place of central importance. It lies on 
the equator which bisects Africa. The only 
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First impressions of Belgian Congo by the Home 
Secretary of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society who is making a visit to Baptist 
mission fields in Africa and Asia. He is accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wilson who is making the trip 
at her own expense. This is the first in a series of 
reports which will feature subsequent issues. 





passably good road from west to east traverses 
it, and approaches to it are open from both 
north and south. Every current of Africa’s life 
and thought flows into it and out again, as if it 
were the great land’s pulsating heart. Under the 
beneficent and enlightened tutelage of Belgium, 
its people have made more progress in a few 
decades towards cleanliness, health, education, 
and industry than in all the preceding centuries. 
The road ahead is still long and tortuous, but 
the morning bugle has sounded and the forward 
march has begun. In the midst of it all and above 
it all, above all colonial planning and striving, 
above all wealth-getting and wealth-consuming, 
above all the rising ambitions of the native peo- 
ples, God is at work. The drama is really His. 
He is Author, Stage Director, and Chief Actor. 
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He may not approve all—surely He does not— 
but He is over all, ruling and over-ruling to 
achieve His own redemptive purpose. 

Although we have been here almost four weeks 
and have travelled widely by airplane, train, 
automobile, and river ferry, we have seen only a 
small episode of one act, on one tiny corner of the 
approximately million-square-mile stage. Our 
American Baptist mission work, while involving 
eight stations, some as far as 200 miles apart, 
covers only about 6% of the land area of Belgian 
Congo. Since, however, it is a part of the total 
work of the Congo Protestant Council, we are 
interested and involved in all that is being done. 

Detailed impressions gained from our visit 
are manifold. One stands out above all others: 
We are wanted everywhere. By “‘we”’ I mean our 
missionaries and us through them. School chil- 
dren and church groups, old and young, Chris- 
tians and non-Christians, welcomed us and the 





oe SO ey x 


The Baptist pastor at Moanza, Belgian Congo, with 
his wife, Naomi, and their four children in front of 
the door to their home which he designed and built 
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The young people’s Baptist church at Kimpese, Belgian 
Congo. The missionary is probably Henry Erickson 


missionaries with whom we were associated in 
every station and out-station and in every vil- 
lage at which we stopped. Friendly greetings 
came from field and roadside as we hurried on. 
Smiles and songs, hand clapping and flag-wav- 
ing, palm branches and garlands, gifts and 
welcome addresses were too frequent and too 
universal to allow any doubt of the cordiality 
and appreciation with which the people accept 
our work and workers. Once a three-gun salute 
marked our arrival—the ultimate of welcome 
in a land where gunpowder is costly and such use 
may mean less meat for the cooking pots. 

Moreover, the Belgian people, both officials 
and traders, were almost withcut exception 
warm-heartedly friendly. They seem to sense 
the worth of what is being done and of those 
who are doing it. This means much to the mis- 
sionaries, and it is in marked contrast to arbi- 
trary barriers and annoyances accorded to 
Protestant missionaries in some non-Belgian 
colonies. Only from the Catholic missionaries 
(and not from all of them) comes opposition bor- 
dering on hostility. That opposition presents real 
problems at times, and it always threatens even 
when it is not active. In meeting it, we can re- 
joice in the united strength of the Congo 
Protestant Council and the generally friendly 
attitude of Belgian officialdom. 

All of this means that the land is wide open 
to that which we have come to give; and not 
only the land and the people generally, but the 
hearts and minds of individuals—again both 
old and young. The Vanga field reports some 
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3,000 baptisms since the last dry season and 
about 2,000 during the last two months. This 
in spite of the fact that often as high as 60% 
of those who apply for church membership are 
asked to wait. Other fields report similar in- 
gatherings. In some areas people are pressing 
to join the Church more than in others, but in 
all areas hundreds are willing to be gathered in 
if only we will go after them. It is not over- 
stating facts to say that if our mission staff 
were doubled, the annual total of baptisms 
could be quadrupled within two or three years 
because of the seed-sowing which has already 
been done. The harvest is already waiting to 
be garnered. How tragic to see a wheatfield 
nodding with golden grain if no reapers come! 





fear.” This, too, our missionaries could say; or 
it could be said of them. 

Let me cite one example. Dr. Glen Tuttle 
came to the Congo 20 years ago. He has built up 
a hospital and medical training school at Sona 
Bata which ministers annually to thousands of 
ill people and trains scores of medical assistants. 
Last year in the hospital and in the district dis- 
pensaries which he supervises, some 50,000 peo- 
ple were treated. He alone performed 650 
operations and supervised the building of some 
28 small houses for teachers and students. A 
full listing would record countless other things 
which he does. In his hospital is equipment 
which most American doctors would scorn. His 
makeshift sterilizer is 20 years old. His operating 





School teachers at Banza Manteke, Belgian Congo. A study of the faces suggests that every one 
of them is a man of ability and integrity and blessed with a capacity for leadership 


But let us thank God for the willing hands 
now at work here. They are a choice group of 
men and women—doctors, teachers, preachers, 
evangelists all, heroic souls all, voluntary 





wives 
exiles all, choosing the rough places and the 
privations of the Congo trails to all the smooth- 
ness and speed and comforts of the American 
highways and civilized communities. Honor 
them all, but do not commiserate them, for they 
have a joy and a peace which men and women 
with no correspondingly high purpose and mis- 
sion can ever know, even though they are sur- 
rounded with all that the world has to offer. 

In the home of one of them, I turned the 
pages of a large biography of Sir William Osler, 
one of the teachers at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. In a public address in New York, Dr. 
Osler said: “I have loved no darkness, sophisti- 
cated no truth, nursed no delusion, allowed no 
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room and table afford only the barest necessities 
for surgery, hardly enough of anything. If we 
do not have here in him and in those who work 
with him an illustration of utter heroism, high 
purpose, and pure devotion. I would not know 
where to find it. 

Stories like this make interesting reading, but 
Northern Baptists should not take pride in 
making heroes of missionaries by multiplying 
needlessly their hardships and privations. It is 
great to be able and willing to make bricks 
without straw, but brickmakers who really want 
to build are more interested in better bricks and 
better buildings than in becoming magicians or 
heroes. They want to get on with the job. How 
glad we should be, therefore, that Dr. Tuttle 
and Miss Emily E. Satterberg and Miss Helen 
E. Gaskill will soon have a new sterilizer, a 
larger surgery, and a better surgical table. 
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White Cross supplies, a few new cars and 
trucks, and some other equipment are being 
made available to other stations also, but needs 
are almost overwhelmingly great everywhere— 
new school buildings, new houses for teachers 
and medical assistants, new dormitories and 
cook houses for students, new hospital wards, 
new hospital equipment, new tools for work- 
shops, new residences for missionaries. Some 
missionaries are still living in native style 
houses, made of bamboo and mud and thatch. 
Dr. Ernest Price, a British Baptist surgeon who 
has come to relieve Dr. Tuttle of part of the 
tremendous load which he has carried alone 
for years, lives in a house which was built 60 
years ago and is now resting on its fourth site, 
having been moved many miles three different 
times. It is literally falling to pieces. One dormi- 
tory still usable only because of frequent prop- 





pings and repairs, was condemned as unsafe 20 
years ago. Appropriations are shamefully low 
for even the evangelistic missionaries who spend 
long days and weeks “in the bush” doing the 
basic work of any mission. No one of them should 
ever have to stay away from a distant church 
because there is no money for gasoline. 

How thankful we Northern Baptists should 
be to have our part in that which God is doing 
in this great land. We have spoken some of our 
lines well in this part of His mighty act, but we 
must learn to speak them better and new lines 
also must be learned and new roles assumed if 
we would be wholly obedient unto Him. The 
role of the thousands at home is to offer up 
prayers, interest, and loving gifts. The role of 
a few will be to offer themselves. The plan is: 
“to every one his part.” In this mighty drama 
there is a stage entrance for all. 


SS 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


A Meditation on the Uncertainty and Challenge of the New Year 
By SANDFORD FLEMING 


OME years ago a draw- 
S ing by Rockwell Kent 
depicted two hitchhikers, 
a lad and a girl, standing 
by the side of the road 
waiting for someone to 
give them a lift. The pic- 
ture was entitled, “And 
Now, Where?” 

That picture with its 
question is remarkably ap- 
propriate to life and es- 
pecially pertinent now. 
These are days of transition, with the old order 
changing, yielding place to the new; but what that 
new order is to be is still uncertain. It is inevitable in 
such a period that men ask individually, and in their 
social and national groupings, “And now, where?” 

The message of Rockwell Kent’s drawing has a 
special relevance as we enter the New Year. We are 
grateful for all the mercies of the past year—the 
guidance of the Heavenly Father, the temporal gifts 
which have come constantly from His hands of love, 
the care which has followed us and our loved ones, 
the strength in trial and the comfort in sorrow which 





Sandford Fleming 
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have been vouchsafed, the joy and fruitfulness in 
service which have inspired and cheered us, the 
radiant experience of the Divine Companion who has 
walked with us along the highway of the year. 

But our eyes are on the future. What does the 
New Year with its uncertainty and its promise of 
change hold for us? 

Certainly one must not pose as a prophet, yet there 
is something intriguing about this question as it re- 
lates to various phases of our life. It is important 
politically. Two opposing philosophies, totalitarian- 
ism and democracy, are contending for world domina- 
tion. Democracy itself is in danger, because instead 
of exalting human values, so frequently selfishness 
prevails and persons are degraded and exploited for 
others’ gain. It is important economically. The dis- 
integrating influence of war upon economic life is 
responsible for vast changes which cause many to 
face the future with fear. 

But the question is most important morally and 
spiritually. What is the direction of your life in these 
higher realms of activity? Where will the close of 
1949 find you in your spiritual understanding and 
growth, and in your service for the Master? These 
are questions that should concern us greatly as we 
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face the New Year. It is of the utmost importance 
that we should be sure that our lives are directed 
toward the higher levels of human experience and 
endeavor, along the path that the Master trod. It is 
possible for us to enter the New Year with complete 
assurance that the year will unfold anew the good- 
ness of God and bring us to new heights of spiritual 
achievement. There is no question about God’s will 
for us here, nor for His willingness to help. If we are 
willing, if our lives are directed Godwards, if we are 
seeking with all our hearts to walk in Christ’s way, 
then all the power of God is at our disposal for 
growth and service. It may be a blessed and fruitful 
New Year for all of us if we are willing. 

And what about the denomination of which we are 
members? Disintegrating influences have been at 
work in our Northern Baptist Convention and the 
result has been a lessening of confidence on the part 
of some, often stemming from inaccuracies and 
rumors carelessly repeated and widely believed. Jt is 
distressing to hear things said about our Convention 
which are not true! The most extreme statements are 
often made without any basis in fact, and taken up 
and repeated by others. 

It would be helpful if every disciple of the Master 
sought always to speak the truth, in love. One cannot 
be too careful in speaking critically about a brother 
Christian, or about an institution or organization set 
for the extension of the Kingdom. Certainly every 
effort should be made to answer fully the question, 
“Ts it true?”’ Unless one is sure here it is unchristian 
to repeat what is designed to bring discredit upon 
some phase of the work of the Master. And whatever 
is said, if spoken in the spirit of the New Testament, 
should be spoken in love. Surely those who love 
Christ should love one another, and even where dif- 
ference seems inevitable, should continue to love. 

Do we dare to hope that we are entering a new day 
in our cooperative activity, and that the New Year 
will indeed be “new” in the spirit that possesses us 
all, a spirit of devotion and consecration to Christ, 
and a spirit of love and understanding toward our 
brethren? I venture to state three directions for our 
denomination this year, statements born of hope and 
prayer, but at the same time statements I believe 
will be proved to be true. 

WE ARE MOVING IN THE DIRECTION OF A NEW 
UNITY, REALIZING AFRESH THE VALUE OF OUR COoN- 
VENTION FELLOWSHIP. Some who have been with- 
holding the full measure of devotion and support are 
finding that here they can best serve their Master 
and extend His cause. It has been a joy to have some 
pledge such a new allegiance to our fellowship in 
service. This does not mean uniformity. One would 
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not expect or desire this among Baptists. But it 
means unity born of a common love for our Lord and 
a desire to serve Him in sincerity and truth. And 
where we do not see eye to eye it means, in the words 
of a great Chinese Christian, Dr. Timothy Liu, that 
““we agree to differ but resolve to love.” 

WE ARE MOVING IN THE DIRECTION OF A NEW 
SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. The situation in our own 
land and in the world presents an unparalleled chal- 
lenge to every disciple of Jesus. Out of the need thus 
presented came our Five-Year Crusade Program: the 
World Mission Crusade for the rehabilitation and 
extension of our work at home and abroad; the 
Crusade For Christ Through Evangelism which is 
being completed this year; and the Crusade for 
Christ Through Stewardship which will be launched 
at San Francisco in June. These are bringing a new 
awareness of our obligation as Christians: the impor- 
tance and urgency of the world-wide missionary task; 
and the importance of sharing the experiences of the 
gospel with those who do not know Christ. An indica- 
tion of this deepening sense of responsibility is the 
largest budget in the history of the Convention, 
which can and must be raised by the end of the fiscal 
year in April. 

WE ARE MOVING IN THE DIRECTION OF A NEW 
DEDICATION TO THE WORK OF CuHRIsT’s KINGDOM. 
How greatly this is needed is apparent to all who are 
close to the work of the churches. The fact that if 
25% of the resident membership of our churches 
gave 2% of their income to the unified budget we 
would have more than the $7,500,000 of this year’s 
budget for our world program, shows how far we fall 
short of real sacrifice for the work of the Kingdom. 
It is encouraging, however, to see evidence of a more 
complete dedication of life and substance, and it is 
stimulating to see our young people leading out in 
this advance. It is most hopeful for the beginning of 
the Stewardship Crusade, which will challenge all of 
our people to the recognition of the fact that all that 
we have comes to us as a trust from God to be used 
as stewards of His goodness and grace. 

Sure it will be a blessed New Year for Northern 
Baptists if these things are true of our fellowship and 
progress in 1949! “San Francisco — 1949” will then 
stand out in our history as the year of a great advance 
in understanding and devotion. Here, at the begin- 
ning of the New Year, let us voice our consecration 
again, earnestly, reverently, gratefully: 


With all my powers Him I greet, 
All subject to His call; 

And bowing low at His pierced feet 
Now crown Him Lord of all. 
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Finding a Place for Persons Who Are Displaced 


By STANLEY I. STUBER 


A camp for displaced persons outside Munich, Germany, where Dr. Stuber spoke to a group 






of Baptists at a Sunday service. Notice the sign STOP! He reminds the reader that many persons 


HAVE come back from Europe con- 
vinced that in the whole area of relief 
and reconstruction the most crucial and 
pressing problem before Christian people is that 
of Displaced Persons, commonly referred to as 
“DPs.” After studying conditions in several 
camps in Germany, and conferring with officials 
in the State Department, the International Re 
lief Organizations, Church World Service, and 
the Army, in Stuttgart, Munich, Frankfort, and 
Heidelberg, I am now advocating that Northern 
Baptists accept a place of leadership in the reset- 
tlement of Baptist DPs, including the supplying 
of special funds in order to secure a Baptist 
worker in Europe, inland transportation costs, 
and expenses related to resettlement. This must 
be done through the coordinated channels of the 





Northern Baptist World Relief Committee, the> 


Home and Foreign Mission Societies, the Baptist 
World Alliance, and Church World Service. 
The full impact of this DP problem came upon 
me one afternoon in Frankfort. During the 
morning I had met with the U. S. Consul. He 
had told me that under the new DP legislation 
everything now rested in the hands of the U. S. 
Commission on Displaced Persons. The Consul 
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in that camp have “stopped” there for some three years 
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The story of a visit to several camps for displaced 
persons in Germany who are commonly known 
as DPs, and the challenge presented to Baptists 
to support a Baptist displaced persons program 








would issue visas only after the Commission had 
processed individual DPs in the various camps. 
But in conferences with the Army and with those 
who had attended briefing sessions held by the 
Commission, I discovered that the basic work 
must be done by voluntary agencies like Church 
World Service. The essential thing is to have 
each DP unit supplied with the assurance of a 
home and a job here in the United States. Dur- 
ing that afternoon in Frankfort, as I spent hour 
after hour working on a list of DPs who had 
received all their necessary papers and clear- 
ances, except the all-essential assurances of homes 
and jobs, the tremendous importance of this last 
step came upon me with overwhelming force. 
In the huge camp in Munich I had preached 
to a group of Baptist DPs. I had seen their 
miserable living conditions in cellars and garrets 
and among the ruins, usually two families to a 
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room. I was invited to eat with them. Our meal 
consisted of a large bowl of potato soup. There 
was nothing else! In Stuttgart our Baptist DPs 
pleaded with me to help release them from their 
three-year bondage. At Pasing the DP tailor 
showed me his little shop which lacked all the 
materials necessary to keep those employed 
there busy. Most of the material is worked over 
and over again for purposes of practice and 
designing. At Hanau I was impressed by the 
fact that the hundreds of children born in the 
DP camps know of no other life, no other 
country, no other environment than that of 
the morally and spiritually degrading conditions 
of the camps. 

These DPs do not deserve such a fate. Of the 
850,000 still in the camps, 80% are Christians. 
Most of them have been active in local churches 
in Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and other lands 
now occupied by Soviet Russia. They fled into 
Germany because they loved liberty. They do 
not want to go back to their native land because 
they do not want to be robbed of their freedoms 


RIGHT: Six pastors who 
are working among dis- 
placed persons in the num- 
erous camps throughout 
Germany. BELOW: Two 
Baptist women who with 
their families and personal 
belongings are crowded in 
one small room. In one 
camp Dr. Stuber found six 
families living in one large 
room. Privacy is unknown 


—perhaps of their lives. They are decent, God- 
fearing people who deserve a little practical 
consideration on the part of the Christian people 
of America. 

The U. S. Displaced Persons Commission 
must be assured that: 

1. Employment at prevailing wages without dis- 
placing an American worker is available. 

2. Safe and sanitary housing is available without 
displacing another person. 

8. Transportation from the port of debarkation to 
the place of employment will be provided. 

4. The immigrant will not become a charge on 
public funds. 


When such assurance has been accepted by 
the Commission, it will inform its representatives 
in Germany, who may then recommend an 
applicant for the job to the Consul for the is- 
suance of a visa. Church World Service, our 
interdenominational relief organization, will be 
one of the agencies recognized by the Commis- 
sion as competent to give assurances that will be 
acceptable. 


BELOW: Elmars Germa- 
nis, a displaced person in 
charge of Church World 
Service Recreational Pro- 
gram at his camp. He was 
offered a job in Newark, 
New Jersey, but because of 
government red tape and 
delay he could not accept 
it. BOTTOM CENTER: 
The wood pile ready for 


winter at Hanau 




















This DP problem is not new with the North- 
ern Baptist World Relief Committee. Over two 
years ago the committee voted to make DP 
work one of its major concerns. As a result it 
has already provided $119,517 for this great 
need. The actual services rendered consist of 
supplying CARE packages, shoes and clothing, 
a full-time DP worker in the person of Rev. 
Lewis A. Brown of the ABFMS, and the emi- 
gration of Baptists through the Baptist World 
Alliance and Church World Service. Besides all 
this I have given much time to the DP problem, 
serving on the DP Committee of Church World 
Service (including membership on the Executive 
Committee), and as chairman of a special com- 
mittee on DPs and the Churches. In the latter 
capacity I produced the booklet, “DPs ARE 
PEOPLE.” 
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A group of Baptist displaced persons in camp outside Munich, Germany, all of whom have 





amount, plus large amounts for general relief in 
Germany. This $100,000 will be broken down 
into two major divisions: 1. Emigration needs 
abroad; 2. Resettlement needs here in America. 

The emigration service will provide a full 
time worker to help process Baptist DPs, spir- 
itual service in the camps, and a certain amount 
of material aid. On this side there will be recep- 
tion and relocation costs. While the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization will care for all 
ocean transportation costs, individuals or vol- 
untary organizations will have to provide travel 
costs from port to place of settlement. Due to the 
emergency nature of the situation, and because 
Church World Service is already set up to do 
the job both here and abroad, there has been a 
general agreement between the Baptist World 
Alliance and representatives of the Northern 
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benefitted by CARE packages, clothing, and letters through the Foreign Mission Societies, and 


Now that the U. S. Congress has passed spe- 
cific legislation which will permit the entrance 
of 205,000 DPs into this country during the next 
two years, Northern Baptists, in cooperation 
with the Baptist World Alliance, have begun a 
new and enlarged DP program. The NBC World 
Relief Committee is providing a total amount 
of $100,000 for future DP work. It is doing this 
on faith, expecting that Northern Baptists 
will make extra gifts for this emergency DP 
service. Southern Baptists are giving an equal 
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the Baptist World Relief Committee 








Baptist Convention that the larger part of the 
actual work will be allocated to Church World 
Service. Our special Baptist DP workers, along 
with the various Baptist committees, will there- 
fore work in the closest kind of active coopera- 
tion with the DP Committee of Church World 
Service. This will speed up the whole process, 
and save much duplication of time, effort and 
money. 

With tears in their eyes our Baptist DPs in 
European camps asked me to do everything 
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possible to help them get resettled. I promised 
that I would do everything that 1 could. Now 
I am trying to fulfill that promise. But I fully 
realize that action on the level of national com- 
mittees will not be enough. This concern must 
get down to the local level. Local church mem- 
bers, all over the country, must try to do some- 
thing about it. All can give extra money for 
Baptist DP work. Many can give jobs and pro- 
vide living space. 

Here is a situation which cannot wait. If we 
want Baptist DPs on those ships sailing to 
America we, as Baptists, must provide jobs and 


tions. Both the Jews and the Roman Catholics 
are backing their DP commitments to the very 
limit. The Lutherans are also conducting an 
impressive DP program. On this basis, Jews, 
Roman Catholics and Lutherans will be reset- 
tled. Baptists will also be resettled if individual 
Baptists and local Baptist churches will get 
behind the program outlined in this article. 
Send your offers of jobs and housing to the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 212 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. For further 
information concerning the whole DP problem 
write to the DP Committee, Church World 


homes. Nobody is going to accept our obliga- Service, 214 East 21st St., New York 10, N. Y. 





WHY I READ MISSIONS 


By MRS. ROBERT BERKELMAN 


The following essay was awarded second prize in last spring’s 


MISSIONS PRIZE CONTEST. 


HE young man at my door was so earnest and eager to sell his magazines 
that I allowed him to take my time as he explained their advantages. 

“You surely want to know what is happening in the world,” said he. 
“We live in one world now, you know, and this magazine will help you 
realize it.” 

“Yes,” I replied. “But I already have a magazine that does that, and 
more vividly than the one you are offering me.” 

“Well,’’ he continued eagerly, “you'll want to read some stories. Now 
here’s a little magazine full of interesting ones.”’ 

“I’m sorry,” I answered, “but I have a magazine that contains true 
human interest stories, and many characters in them are people I know; 
so naturally I am eager to read them.” 

He was not discouraged yet. “Here is a magazine,’ he went on to say, “that you really need. It 
is full of challenging articles that make you think about important issues in government, in polities, 
and in society. It discusses questions such as world peace, the United Nations, racial discrimination, 
etc. Surely, you want to be up on such matters, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do,” I said, ‘‘and I am. I have a magazine that is fearless in championing the cause of 
human rights, and showing us our own weaknesses and blindness. No alert person who had ever 
read it would care to be without it. And above all, it interprets the world mission of the Christian 
church.” 

“TI guess you have me cornered,” the young man finally acknowledged. “Would you mind telling 
me the names of your three magazines?” 

“All three are one magazine,” I replied. “Its name is Missions. May I sell you a subscription?”’ 
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This magazine was founded in 1803 as The Massachusetts Bap- 
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Are the American People Being Propagandized 
For an Alliance with Dictatorship Spain? 


T 1s more than possible that a formal proposal 
I will soon be made to recognize the government 
of Dictator Franco in Spain, to restore diplo- 
matic relationships, perhaps to make an alliance 
with Spain, and to try again to have Spain ad- 
mitted to the United Nations. Are the American 
people now being propagandized to prepare them 
for such a proposal? On his most recent return to 
the Vatican, Mr. Myron C. Taylor as President 
Truman’s unconstitutional Ambassador to the 
Pope, stopped at Madrid for a long interview 
with General Franco. Former Postmaster Gen- 
eral James A. Farley, a loyal Roman Catholic 
layman, also had a long conference with the 
Spanish dictator. In a press interview and in a 
radio address he urged that Spain be recognized. 
Secretary of State Marshall also called upon the 
Pope. It is not divulged whether he discussed 
the problem of Spain. Do these visits intimate 
that the Roman Catholic Church is the chief 
sponsor of a proposal to recognize Spain? How 
quickly the American people forget. Was not 
General Franco always included in the notorious 
quartette, Hitler, Mussolini, Hirohito, Franco, 
as archdictators and the great menace to world 
peace? Was the invasion of Africa in 1942 a 
military operation not only to attack Italy but 
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also to offset an alliance between Hitler and 
Franco and the transfer of Gibraltar to Ger- 
many? Was not Spain denied admission to the 
United Nations at the San Francisco charter 
meeting in 1945 because this organization was 
to be restricted to democracies and “‘peace- 
loving” states? Did not the United Nations only 
two years ago again blackball General Franco 
as an ally of Hitler and call upon member na- 
tions to withdraw their ambassadors? Can any 
Baptist or any other advocate of religious free- 
dom support any regime in any nation that de- 
nies this inalienable human right? (Read again 
John D. Hughey’s article, “‘ Farewell to Religious 
Liberty in Spain”, in Missions, September, 1948, 
pages 420-424.) Would not an American-Spanish 
alliance instantly create the impression that the 
United States is prepared to establish a Fascist 
Europe and thus administer a terrific shock to 
the feeble but still struggling forces of European 
democracy? Apparently all of these considera- 
tions are to be forgotten in the current frenzied 
search for new allies in the “‘cold war” between 
the United States and Russia and for new mili- 
tary bases in Spain in the event of a third World 
War. Here indeed is irony, incredible, almost 
bordering on madness. During the long years of 
the war which to many Americans is now but the 
fading memory of a nightmare, Russia was our 
friend and he who ventured to write even a 
mildly critical editorial comment about Russian 


_dictatorship or to print a friendly word about 


Spain was promptly smeared as a pro-Nazi. Now 
Spain is ardently wooed as friend and ally and 
Russia is anathematized as the enemy. Once we 
gladly allied ourselves with communism to over- 
throw fascism. Now are we to be asked to ally 
ourselves with fascism to overcome communism? 
Could anything be more fantastic? 


New Year Communism or Community 
And the Christian Answer 


N AN address at the Student Volunteer Con- 

vention at Indianapolis 12 years ago (See 
Missions, February, 1936, pages 100-101), Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat gave a brilliant, philo- 
logical analysis of two words, COMMUNITY and 
COMMUNISM. He traced their origin to the union 
of com and Mu, two ancient Sanskrit roots. 
COMMUNITY is a noble, meaningful, inspiring 
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word. Its idea and reality satisfy the deep yearn- 
ings and high aspirations of the human soul. 
COMMUNISM has become an evil word, not 
intrinsically evil, for it is sanctioned by New 
Testament practice, but evil because of its as- 
sociation with an atheistic totalitarian philoso- 
phy that sees only the material needs of man 
and regards man as made for the state and not 
the state as made for man. 

Crossing the threshold into the new year 
humanity is everywhere conscious of a growing, 
uneasy feeling that the world faces the inexora- 
ble choice between community and communism. 
In the United States there is increasing aware- 
ness that the national economy must be based 
on the principle of community or it will plunge 
into another devastating depression and emerge 
in an American form of communism. In its in- 
ternational relationships the world realizes that 
national sovereignty must be surrendered by all 
nations to establish community on a global 
scale or else a third world war will end in the 
universal establishment of communism. 

In the global spread of Christianity the church 
also senses that the choice lies between Christian 
world community and atheistic global com- 
munism. That was emphasized at the recent 
Foreign Missions Assembly at Columbus, Ohio. 
(See Missions, December, 1948, pages 598-602). 
“The ideology of communism is one that speaks 
directly to the problems of Asia,” declared 
Chairman R. E. Diffendorfer in introducing the 
advance program in foreign missions. “‘It speaks 
to the hungry, the landless, the debt-ridden, and 
the oppressed. All over the map the frontiers of 
communism are inching forward. ‘They can be 
pushed back only by the forceful progress of an 
idea and a program that stops them in their 
tracks. American Christians must either serve 
the needs of all God’s people better than the 
communists offer to do, or else prepare to yield 
to them. The issue is that clear!” Since then the 
ominous loss of Manchuria and the further 
spread of communism in China confirm what he 
said. Likewise Prof. Kermit Eby of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago warned the Columbus assem- 
bly, “‘The challenge of communism will be met 
only when you and I as Christians are more 
radical than the communists but for better 
reasons.” 


MISSIONS 


Here is a New Year challenge and a new, 
startling, commanding argument for the world 
expansion of Christianity which former sup- 
porters of foreign missions never envisaged. The 
other arguments as relevant and as unshakable 
as before, have lost none of their validity. The 
command of Christ, “‘Go ye into all the world,” 
is as inescapable as ever. But now the purpose 
of His coming, as explained to Nicodemus, 
‘that the world through him might be saved,” 
is given a global setting and an urgency never 
before appreciated. 

Christian world community or atheistic global 
communism—which shall it be? The Christian 
church in its global missionary enterprise has 
the only answer. 


The Challenge of Election Day 
To Baptist Custom in Calling a Pastor 


N us analysis of November’s election day 
l results Mr. Arthur Krock, columnist for The 
New York Times, tabulates the age of the men 
who will be in line for succession as President 
of the United States in the event of the death 
of both President Harry S. Truman and Vice- 
President Alben W. Barkley. The President is 
now 64 years old which means he will be 68 when 
his term of office expires. The Vice-President is 
71 years old. Mr. Samm Rayburn, next in line as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, is 
66 years old. In the event these three men die 
during the next four years the next man in line 
for President would be the President of the 
Senate. The three men most often mentioned 
for that office are Senators Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, age 64, Walter F. George, age 71, and 
Kenneth D. McKellar, age 80. Thus the Presi- 
dent of the United States is one year younger 
than the retiring age in the Northern Baptist 
Convention. The Vice-President is six years 
older, while the next four men in the line of 
succession are respectively one year younger 
and one, six, and fifteen years beyond the age 
when Baptist churches consider their ministers 
as having outlived their best usefulness as spir- 
itual leaders of the churches. It is a trite, plati- 
tudinous, yet realistic truism to say that we are 
living in one of the most crucial periods in 
American history. And yet by their votes last 
November the American people expressed their 
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sublime confidence that men approaching age 
65 and well beyond it are not too old to be re- 
sponsible for guiding the destiny of the United 
States during this crucial period. With this re- 
markable example before them surely Baptist 
churches must seriously reconsider their all too 
prevalent practice and often reprehensible cus- 
tom of refusing to call to their vacant pastorates 
men, superbly qualified, able, consecrated, effi- 
cient, simply because they are beyond 65 or 60 
or in many cases 50 years of age. If a man in the 
age bracket 64 to 68 during his term of office is 
not too old to serve as President of the United 
States, then assuredly a minister in the same age 
bracket is not too old to serve as pastor of a 
Baptist church. 


Editorial ¢ Comment 


@ OccasIONALLY AN INCIDENT IS REPORTED on which 
anybody can write an editorial. The Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist paper) tells the story of a Jewish 
convert to Christianity who took his small son to 
church. When the service had ended and father 
and son were walking home the boy said to the father, 
“Daddy, the man said nothing about Jesus Christ.” 


@ Tue Foreien Mission Boarp and the Woman’s 
Board have jointly issued a mimeographed summary 
of what has already been accomplished by the funds 
allocated to them from gifts to the World Mission 
Crusade. This magnificent denominational achieve- 
ment was reported to the Atlantic City Convention 
in 1947. (See Mussions, June, 1947, page 330). 
In tabulated form, arranged by mission fields, and 
classified according to needs met, the summary re- 
ports 380 churches rebuilt (including those still in 
process of reconstruction), 48 missionary residences 
restored, 28 mission automobiles supplied, 13 hospi- 
tals rebuilt or re-equipped, 69 bicycles made availa- 
ble to missionaries for touring in areas where auto- 
mobiles cannot be used or their cost is still prohibi- 
tive, 84 school and college buildings repaired, 32 new 
missionaries sent to the fields, and 28 mission hospi- 
tals furnished with complete new medical supplies. 
Here is an impressive record of postwar reconstruc- 
tion of what had been destroyed or damaged during 
the years of the war. Accompanying the summary 
are 10 pages of detailed field reports as to how and 
where these items were supplied. Total World Mis- 
sion Crusade pledges, as reported at Atlantic City, 
amounted to $16,163,601 of which $14,416, 717 were 
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paid as of November 1, 1948, leaving a balance of 
$1,746,884 still to be collected. For anybody who de- 
sires to know how his gift to the World Mission 
Crusade was used, here is an informing and a reliable 
answer. Any of the secretaries of the two boards will 
be glad to give more detailed information to any in- 
quirer on request. 


@® THE DEATH ON NoveMBER 11, 1948, of Alma J. 
Noble will bring sorrow to thousands of Baptist 
women who recall her stimulating leadership of the 
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T THE 46th annual meeting of the American 
Automobile Association in San Antonio, Texas, 
the chairman of its National Safety Traffic Commit- 
tee, Mr. Lou E. Holland, reported an increase of 20% 
in the year 1948 in the number of gasoline stations 
where intoxicating liquors are sold. He emphasized 
that highway accidents traceable to this cause are 
increasing daily. Statistics show that about 10,000 
gasoline stations across the United States now sell 
liquor so that when the motorist stops for fuel he 
is tempted also to stop for a drink. “Many of these 
motorists at night,” said Mr. Holland, “have already 
been drinking heavily at night clubs. On the way 
home when they fill up the tank they want a few 
more drinks to wet the fag end of the evening. Those 
last drinks usually lead to the hospital or the morgue. 
Thus the evil genie that escapes from the bottle is 
claiming an appalling total of victims. We have ar- 
rived at a situation where drastic action must be 
taken or thousands of lives will be sacrificed.” In 
concluding his address he reminded the Association 
that warning was given last year on meeting this 
insidious growth of drinking at roadside filling sta- 
tions, but little public attention was paid to it. A 
survey is to be made this winter to ascertain the 
exact number of gas stations where liquor may be 
bought. State Legislatures are to be urged to enact 
legislation making it a crime to sell liquor and gaso- 
line under the same roof. When the American people 
were so easily persuaded by clever and alluring propa- 
ganda 16 years ago to legalize the return of alcoholic 
liquor they were never told that 10,000 or more sta- 
tions were soon to dot the highways across the United 
States where gasoline and whiskey could be bought 
to the menace of every driver on the road. 
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World Wide Guild from 1915 to her retirement in 
1938. It will surprise all to know that she was 80 
years old. Nobody could ever have thought of her 
as old. Blessed by nature with an amazingly vig- 
orous and perennially youthful personality she 
radiated loyalty for missions wherever she went. On 
the mission fields at home and abroad today are many 
women serving in difficult assignments and at remote 
stations who first caught the vision of missionary 
service from Alma J. Noble. Thereafter they “fol- 
lowed the gleam” wherever it led them. All over this 
land are multitudes of Baptist women who will ever 
feel grateful that in this journey that is called life, 
at some conference, or church meeting, or summer 
house party, or World Wide Guild camp, their path- 
ways crossed that of Alma J. Noble and they came 
under the abiding spell of her charm and felt the 
radiant impact of her enthusiasm. A tribute to her 
career appears on page 54 and another will appear 
in next months issue. 


@ Tue SoutHern Baptist Home Mission Boarp 
may some day be subjected to a special study of its 
work and program by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion. “The time has probably arrived for such a 
study,” declares an editorial in The Religious Herald 
(Southern Baptist paper in Virginia). At the Con- 
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vention in Memphis last May the Home Mission 
Board made a fervid plea for an increased budget. 
The argument offered in support was not home mis- 
sion need and opportunity in the South but expansion 
of work in Northern Baptist territory in the North and 
the West. ““Numerous Southern Baptists in the east- 
ern area of our Convention where large sums of 
money are contributed for our cooperative program, 
look with disfavor upon this invasion of the North,” 
continues The Religious Herald editorial. “Certainly 
they do not regard it as a Christian mission. Remarks 
by some speakers at the Memphis Convention cre- 
ated the impression that they would welcome a re- 
view of the Home Mission Board and its work.” 
The inference is clear. Much of the recent difficulty 
and lack of Baptist fellowship in some Northern 
areas into which Baptists from the South have mi- 
grated and established residence appears to be 
caused not so much by their unwillingness to fellow- 
ship and affiliate with Northern Baptists as by the 
expansionist policy of the Southern Home Mission 
Board. Apparently that Board regards as negligible 
its own immense evangelistic opportunity among 
Negroes, sharecroppers, mountain whites, and other 
Southern people in the need of the gospel compared 
with the opportunity offered by expansion into 
Northern territory. 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


> THe CurisTIAN OUTLOOK by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette, Professor 
of Missions and Oriental History 
in Yale University, is a forthright 
and sensible prophecy by the fore- 
most church historian of our gen- 
eration. That he is a Baptist tre- 
mendously interested in foreign 
missions, and a member of the 
Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety, is not accidental. He is a 
man with a Christian passion. This 
volume attempts to answer such 
questions as “ What kind of Chris- 
tianity will increase?”; “What 
forms of our faith are declining?”’; 
and “Through what channel or 
channels will Christianity be prop- 
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CAN PROTESTANTISM 
WIN AMERICA? 


Charles Clayton Morrison 


HERE is the straight thinking and 
the plain speaking imperative to 
understanding and action. One of the 
key figures in American religious life 
of this generation lays open in this 

k his dominant concern: “Can 
Protestantism Win America?” Fort 
years of surveying the changing churc 
scene as editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury has enabled Dr. Morrison to 
analyze the situation with singular 
clarity. What he sees and here records 
will first unsettle, then challenge the 
Christian conscience of this nation. 

$2.50 
at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16,N.Y. - , 








agated in the future?” His conten- 
tion is that Christianity is still in 
its infancy. The forms which it has 
thus far taken are not necessarily 
final or normal forms. Because of 
the waning of Western Europe and 
the British Isles, forms of Chris- 
tianity in those areas are weaken- 
ing, notably Roman Catholocism 
and to a lesser extent the Reformed 
Churches and Anglicanism. It is 
“free church” Protestantism in 
the United States that seems to be 
the channel through which Protes- 
tantism will flow toward the main 
course of the Christianity of the fu- 
ture. What forms that Christianity 
will take in the far future we can- 
not know. Our task today is to aim 
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at nothing short of the Great Com- 
mission and not be content until 
the Ecumenical Movement is true 
to its name. Here is a sound, en- 
couraging interpretation of history, 
superbly written. The material 
was given in whole or in part as 
lectures in ten institutions in 1946 
and 1947. (Harper and Brothers; 
231 pages; $2.50.) 

> Epucation For Lire, by John 
O. Gross, is a startling and provoca- 
tive study of the formal educa- 
tional program of the public school 
system in America, with its grow- 
ing disregard for religious train- 
ing. Early education in America 
had as its chief purpose the growth 
and development of Christian char- 
acter. The current trend is to di- 
vorce religion from education. In 
so doing the foundations on which 
American were built 
are being destroyed. “The foun- 
tainhead of democracy is the Chris- 
tian faith,”’ and the early public 
schools helped keep that faith 
alive. During the second half of the 
19th century the most effective 
religious educational program was 
carried on through the public 
schools. Gospel songs were sung, 
and stories read that exalted high 
morals, sobriety, thrift, and right- 
eousness. McGuffey’s Reader, of 
which 122,000,000 copies were sold, 
placed a high estimate on moral 
character. “‘He brought knowledge 
and virtue together and caused 
each to aid the other.”’ He taught 
his readers kindness, courage, fidel- 
ity, self-reliance, and faith in God. 
His reader would be an improve- 
ment on some modern church 
school quarterlies in teaching 
Christian ideals. This type of edu- 
cation, dominated by spiritual val- 
ues, produced a worthy culture 
which is in danger of being lost if 
its source is ignored. It is the duty 
of the Christian church to see that 
our public schools are true to their 
heritage, for the church “cannot 
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Give Your Bible Teaching a Sparkling Touch 
AROUND THE MEDITERRANEAN WITH MY BIBLE 


By Harriet-Louise H. Patterson. Bible scenes 
and characters and present-day towns and cities 
are linked together in this account of a modern 
day tour of the Holy Lands. This book is an 
incomparable key to the history and geography 
of the Bible and in addition makes excellent 
pleasure-reading material. 


The Sunday school teacher or minister who 
wishes to give added color to his teaching will 
find it invaluable. Travelers to the Mediterranean 
area will find it still much the same as it was in 
errr 
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hope to survive unless it creates an 
environment friendly to the Chris- 
way of life.’ (Abingdon- 
219 pages; $2.25.) 


tian 
Cokesbury; 


> THe SNowpEeN-DovucG Las Sun- 
pay Scuoot Lessons, by Earl L. 
Douglas, as in previous years will 
be welcomed for 1949 by Sunday 
school teachers all over the world 
for its practical expositions of the 
international lessons. The teach- 
ings of each lesson are emphasized 
by numerous illustrations and quo- 
tations. The lessons are marked by 
a warm evangelical approach and 
are presented in lucid fashion. 
(Macmillan; 428 pages; $2.00.) 


> PeLouBet’s Setect Nores ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL BrBLeE Les- 
sons FoR 1949, by Wilbur M. 
Smith, is the 75th anniversary 
volume of this annual commentary. 
The 52 lessons for the current year 
are treated from the evangelical 
viewpoint, with scholarly interpre- 
tation, and include much helpful 
illustrative material. Full page pic- 
tures in color as well as pen draw- 
ings help to make the lessons more 
clearly understood. Pastors, lead- 
ers of adult classes, and teachers of 
all grades will find this a useful 
commentary. (W. A. Wilde Co.; 
402 pages; $2.75.) 





> How We Gor Our DeENomINa- 
TIONS, by Stanley I. Stuber, is just 
the book that young people, men, 
women, and church organizations 
have wanted for a long time for 
individual and group study. Many 
books, in this field, are wordy and 
complicated by references and quo- 
tations. Dr. Stuber has done a su- 
perb job in presenting a brief, com- 
prehensive, and readable church 
history primer in 32 telling chap- 
ters, followed by suggestions for 
discussion and research. The study 
is divided into four parts: 
Primitive Church, dating from 
Jesus to 323 A.D.; The Ancient 
Catholic Church, or the undivided 
Catholic Church from 323 to the 
decline of the Papacy; The Protes- 
tant Reformation, with its awak- 
ening and results; The Modern 
Church, giving a brief summary of 
the organization, belief, polity, and 
teachings of the following churches: 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Lutheran, Re- 
formed, Baptist, Quaker, Method- 
ist, Universalist, Unitarian, and 
Disciples, emphasizing the chief 
contribution of each body, and 
closing with a strong ecumenical 
plea for a united Christian front. 
(Association Press; 224 pages; 
$2.50.) 
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> THe Puicut or FREEDOM by 
Paul Scherer seeks to root freedom 
in the sovereignty of God, in the 
dignity of man as a child of God, 
in the Incarnation, in the brother- 
hood of man and in the eternal 
purpose of Christ. The theology 
underlying the book is the conti- 
nental, crisis theology of Berth, 
Brunner, Berdyaev, Kierkegaard, 
and C. S$. Lewis. Its philosophy is 
that of Maritain and Sorokin. All 
men are wretched, miserable sin- 
ners: Paul as well as Judas. The 
context of freedom is set in the 
vast divine-human encounter in 
which God pursues men. We are 
free when we obey God. We are 
slaves when we refuse to do so. 
Christ is the victim who died for 
us. Man’s dignity as a child of God 
has been lost in the secularism 
which followed the renaissance and 
the industrial revolution. Man is 
morally and spiritually sick. He is 
conscienceless. God’s absolute will 
is grounded in the order of the uni- 
verse. Morality is not relative. 
The author is a Lutheran minister, 
now a professor of homiletics in 
Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. The book con- 
tends for an aggressive good will 
pacifism. The author is a friend 
of “the foe and the friendless.” 
The book is beautifully written, 
and is powerful preaching whether 
one agrees with its every idea or 
not. For example, pacifism might 
work if men were Christian, but 
how can one refuse to police the 
world, if men are admittedly bad? 
The substance of the book was the 
material for the Cole Lectures at 
Vanderbilt University in 1945 and 
the Mid-Winter Lectures at the 
Austin (Texas) Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary in 1947. (Harper 
and Brothers; 245 pages; $2.50.) 
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Tue Parson Takes a Wire, by 
Maria Williams Sheerin, Macmillan, 
204 pages, $2.75. 
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1949 By R.A. TORREY 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Forty- 
nine years’ supremacy. Never 
equalled. Condensed thought. Di- 
gest and text of lesson. Full ex- 
position. Other features. 


Cloth Bound 60¢ Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158-5th Ave., New York 10 





Hymn Srories OF THE 20TH CEN- 
TuRY, by William J. Hart, W. A. Wilde 
Co., 139 pages, $1.75. 

Wrixpows or Txroucut, by David 
Piper, W. A. Wilde Co., 148 pages, 
$1.50. 

Tue TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF 
Sr. Paut, by Howard Palmer Young, 
W. A. Wilde Co., 246 pages, $2.50. 

THe SNowpEN-DovuGiass SUNDAY 
ScHoot Lessons For 1949, Edited by 
Earl L. Douglass, Macmillan, 428 
pages, $2.00. 

Tue Best or Jonn Henry Jowett, 
edited by Gerald Kennedy, Harper and 
Brothers, 167 pages, $2.00. 

GAINING THE Fartu You NEEb, by 
James Gordon Gilkey, Macmillan, 118 
pages, $2.00. 

UNDERSTANDING ApuLts, by Don- 
ald R. Gorham, Judson Press, 161 
pages. 

CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, by 
John C. Bennett, Association Press, 128 
pages, $1.50. 

PopuLtaR PARABLES FOR YOUNG 
Fo ks, A collection of 63, with prayers 
and Bible messages, by John Henry 
Sargent, W. A, Wilde Co., 139 pages, 
$1.50. 

Music SEcTION OF THE WoRLD’s 
Great Maponnas, by Cynthia Pearl 
Maus and Evelyn Lusle Fielding, Har- 
per and Brothers, 90 pages, $1.50. 

A GUIDEBOOK TO THE BIBLE, An in- 
troduction to the Bible, its authors, its 
contents, its living ideas, and its three- 


thousand-year history, by Alice Par- 
Teachers’ 


Tarhells GUIDE 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Pn. p, Litt D. 


“Nothing in the field can be rec- 
emmended ahead of this.”” Roy 
L. Smith, Editor of Christian 
Advocate. 


At All Bookstores—Cloth ‘2.75 Postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 5th Ave., New York 10 




















melee, Harper and Brothers, 331 pages, 
$3.50. 

Europe BExInpD THE [Ron CurtTAIN, 
by Martha L. Moenich, Zondervan 
Publishing House, 153 pages, $2.00. 

Tue Arrica oF ALBERT SCHWEIT- 
zER, by Charles R. Joy and Melvin 
Arnold, Harper and Brothers, 172 
pages, $3.75. 

Can ProtresTANTIsM Win AMERICA, 
by Charles Clayton Morrison, Harper 
and Brothers, 225 pages, $2:50. 

SELECTED Porms or JOHN OXEN- 
HAM, Edited by Charles L. Wallis, 
Harper and Brothers, 178 pages, $2.00. 

DEsTINATION PALESTINE, the Story 
of the Haganah Ship Exodus of 1947, 
by Ruth Gruber, A. A. Wyn Publisher, 
146 pages, $2.50. 

GREAT MISSIONARIES TO THE ORI- 
ENT, by J. Theodore Mueller, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 133 pages, 
$1.50. 

J. Hupson Taytor, by Basil Miller, 
Zondervan Publishing House, 136 
pages, $1.50. 

Firtry THousanp Mies or Mis- 
SIONARY Mrracwes, by Lester F, Sum- 
rall, Zondervan Publishing House, 176 
pages, $2.00. 

My Sermon Notes on Otp Testa- 
MENT CHARACTERS, by W. P. Van 
Wyk, Zondervan Publishing House, 
144 pages, $1.75. 

Croups or THoucuts, by Lucette 
M. Prichard, Richard R. Smith, Pub- 
lisher, 47 pages, $2.00. 

PREACHING AND THE DRAMATIC 
Arts, by FE. Winston Jones, Mac- 
millan, 123 pages, $2.00. 

Brs_eE Stories For Boys ANp GIRLs, 
a collection of 70 stories ranging from 
the story of creation to the story of 
John on the Island of Patmos, by 
Theodore W. Engstrom. The book is 
printed in large type and widely spaced 
so that the stories can be easily read by 
children. Zondervan Publishing House, 
192 pages, $1.95. 

Bre Guiap You ArE A Prorestant!, 
by Harry C. Munro, Bethany Press, 
138 pages, $1.50. 

Nores ON THE Doctrine or Gop, 
by Carl F. H. Henry, W. A. Wilde Co., 
148 pages, $1.50. 

PELOUBET’s SELECT NOTES ON THE 
INTERNATIONAL BriBLE LESSONS FOR 
1949, by Wilbur M. Smith, W. A. 
Wilde Co., 402 pages, $2.75. 
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Forty Years of Cooperative American Protestantism 


Four decades of Protestant cooperation are commemorated by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America at its 40th 
anniversary celebration in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 1-3, 1948 


Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 


O THE Baptist minority who are opposed to the 

Federal Council of Churches for sincere theologi- 
cal reasons, it should be mightily reassuring to know 
that at its 40th anniversary meeting in Cincinnati 
last month the Council reemphasized its charter 
status “to manifest the essential oneness of the 
Christian churches of America in Jesus Christ as 
their Divine Lord and Saviour.’”’ Moreover it re- 
affirmed an interpretative declaration of its Execu- 
tive Committee in 1942 that this meant the deity of 
Christ as historically understood by the Christian 
church. And to such Baptists as may have believed 
the recent pernicious charges of communism, it 
should likewise be reassuring to learn of General 
Secretary Samuel McCrea Cavert’s vigorous repudia- 
tion of such charges as “deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion.” That is a polite way of declaring that they are 
lies! Instead of supporting communism, said Dr. 
Cavert, the Federal Council emphasizes that “the 
constant struggle to make human society more 
Christian by securing freedom and justice for all is 
the one effective long-range way of preventing the spread 
of communism.” The prolonged applause showed that 
the huge crowd in the ball reom of Cincinnati’s 
Hotel Gibson agreed with him. It is to be hoped that 
the Baptist minority will now join heartily with the 
Baptist majority in giving full support to this agency 
of 25 denominations with a total constituency of 
28,000,000 Protestant church members. At Cincin- 
nati the number of member denominations was in- 
creased to 27 because two others, the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia and vicinity, the oldest 
branch of the Quakers in the United States, and the 
Romanian Orthodox Church in America, were elected 
to membership after having first been approved by 
each of the 25 member * denominations. 

More than 500 delegates, alternates, and visitors 
attended this significant birthday anniversary. 
President Charles P. Taft, Episcopal layman, leading 
citizen of Cincinnati, and son of the late U. S. Presi- 
dent Howard W. Taft, presided. He used the same 
gavel that had been used at the Council’s organiza- 
tion meeting in Philadelphia 40 years ago. 





* The Baptist delegation at its own session with 29 Northern Baptists 
present, voted unanimously in favor of both applications.— Ep. 
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In a masterly anniversary interpretation Dr. 
Cavert, General Secretary since 1919, traced the four 
decades of cooperation among American churches, 
climaxed today by the functioning of councils of 
churches in 40 states and 670 counties, cities and 
communities. “The genius of this movement,” said 
he, “lies in the recognition of the principle that 
the churches have a unity of Christian faith and life 
that lies at a deeper level than any of their differences. 
They have learned to live together in continuous 
fellowship instead of isolation. They support and 
help each other in tasks which confront them all.” 
Once again he emphasized that “the Federal Council 
has never sought any authority over the member 
churches and has always disavowed any attempt to 
erect a centralized administration of church life. It 
is not an association of heterogeneous faiths but a 
fellowship and a living symbol of the united concern 
of American churches for the Lordship of Christ over 
the entire realm of human life.” For 40 years this 
concern has been manifest in the evangelistic and 
in the social emphases in the Council’s program. 
In conclusion he summarized briefly the Council’s 
40 years of achievements in activities ranging from 
evangelism to world peace and the most recent in 
overseas relief and reconstruction. 

Of course an occasion as meaningful as a 40th 
anniversary had to be celebrated by a banquet. So 
on Wednesday evening, December Ist, more than 
500 guests sat at dinner in Cincinnati’s Masonic 
Temple. The long but interesting program included 
three short speeches by former Council Presidents, 
Bishop F. J. McConnell Bishop Ivan Lee Holt, 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, also three messages by mail 
from three other presidents, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 
Dr. G. A. Buttrick, and Bishop Henry St.G. Tucker, 
and two formal addresses by Dr. George W. Richards 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and Bishop 
G. Bromley Oxnam, likewise a Council ex-president. 
Interspersed were several superbly rendered anthems 
by the a capella choir of the Hughes High School of 
Cincinnati, and several greetings by telegram and 
mail from councils of churches in foreign lands. 
President Charles P. Taft read the following message 
from the White House. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Mr. Taft:— 

| extend heartiest congratulations to the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America on its forty years of increasingly successful 
efforts to draw Christian forces together in effective cooperation. 

It is highly gratifying to see the American churches exerting o 
united influence over the strengthening of spiritual foundations of our 
national life at a time when a materialistic philosophy is so widespread. 
| warmly welcome the invaluable contributions which the churches of the 
Federal Council are making to the faith of our people, to social welfare, 
to interracial cooperation, and to international order. 

I hope the coming years will bring still greater unity of purpose 
and effort among the religious forces of America. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Mr. Charles P. Taft, President, 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

In his formal address at the banquet Dr. George 
W. Richards was in reminiscent mood as he reviewed 
the history of the Federal Council during the 40 
years, for he had been one of the founding members, 
and he pleaded for a continuation of the same “unity 
of spirit with diversity of form.” Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam paid high tribute to the Council’s contribution 
to international understanding and peace and its in- 
fluence in mobilizing Christian public opinion. The 
United Nations magnificent charter preamble re- 
flected that Christian opinion. 

To enable the people of Cincinnati to share in 
the inspiration of this anniversary a public meeting 
was scheduled for Thursday evening, December 2nd 
in the Taft Auditorium. 

A program feature which made newspaper head- 
lines was the award of a testimonial scroll to Mr. 
Branch Rickey, Manager of the Brooklyn National 
League Baseball Club for his “courageous and un- 
precedented application of Christian principles to 
American sports” in having signed up the Negro 
baseball player Jack Robinson, and “for his extend- 
ing opportunity in sports without regard for race, 
color, or creed.” 

A message was read from Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
then in Paris at the sessions of the United Nations, 
who urged upon the churches that since “moral 
forces do really influence the conduct of the nations”’, 
it was their special responsibility “to create strong 
intelligent moral judgment and to support the United 
Nations as an organization which enables such judg- 
ments to have world wide influence.” Dr. J. Leighton 
Stuart, U. S. Ambassador to China, was scheduled 
to speak but was detained by the grave conditions in 
China. His address was read by Secretary Roswell P. 
Barnes. “Asia is experiencing the struggle between 
godless materialism and belief in spiritual values,” 
wrote the Ambassador, so that the situation there and 


especially in China, “constitutes a challenge of 
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fascinating interest to the Christian faith” and a 
daring opportunity “to realize the social order which 
Jesus described as the Kingdom of Heaven on earth 
and as the most dynamic revolutionary movement of 
all time.” In conclusion the Ambassador appealed 
for the continued sending of foreign missionaries to 
the Far East. 

Several well rendered anthems by the a cappella 
choir of Cincinnati’s Walnut Hill High School 
received an ovation of applause. 

In his presidential address Mr. Charles P. Taft 
discussed “The Church and its Laity” and pointed 
out that the reason why this meeting of the Federal 
Council and the meetings of other great church as- 
semblies usually “pass on with so little trace left on 
the secular world” is because the church has failed to 
think out the religious problems of the laymen which 
lie in men’s relations to one another as executives or 
laborers, employers or employees. In these relation- 
ships the church must have a process for helping men 
plan their lives effectively. 

The last speaker on the evening program was Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary 
in New York City. For nearly an hour he held closest 
attention as he delivered a brilliant yet profound 
address on the spiritual crisis of our time which is 
deeper than any political or economic or ideological 
crisis because it results from the contrast between the 
despair of the 20th century as it beholds its civiliza- 
tion in ruins, and the complacency of the 19th cen- 
tury which had assumed that man’s increasing knowl- 
edge and control of the forces of nature was destined 
to solve all the problems of human existence. While 
the gospel of Christ offers the only security in a world 
of insecurity, it is nevertheless necessary to accept 
temporary solutions of current problems while hoping 
for the ultimate and absolute solutions. 

As an innovation the Council divided into six sec- 
tions which met separately in order to give more 
delegates more opportunity to discuss various aspects 
of cooperative activities and interests. Each section 
had its own chairman, secretary, and introductory 
spokesman who outlined the scope of each topic. The 
first on “‘Greater Lay Participation and Leadership” 
was presented by Mr. Francis S. Harmon. He de- 
plored the trend in American life toward profession- 
alization, from participant to spectator, from the 
partnership concept to the corporate concept, and 
the trend toward secularization, all of which have 
invaded the church and account for the diminishing 
participation of laymen. Rev. C. E. Krumbholtz 
discussed the second topic on “The Ministry of the 
Church to Older People,” an almost neglected field. 
For the third topic, “Evangelism,” Dr. Edwin T. 
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Dahlberg outlined the ambitious plans for a United 
Evangelistic Advance to begin on World Communion 
Sunday in October, 1949 and to continue through the 
year 1950. It is his hope that this might result 
in the second half of the 20th century redeeming the 
waste, folly, madness, destruction, and tragedy of the 
first half. The fourth section topic was “Juvenile 
delinquency,” introduced by Attorney George Stoll 
of Louisville, Ky., who has had much experience 
with this increasing menace in American life. Under 
review, in the fifth section was the entire range of 
“Human Rights.” In presenting it Prof. William G. 
Mather, Chairman of the Baptist Council on Chris- 
tian Social Progress, emphasized that the Christian 
church must declare anew and support an inclusive 
and definitive statement of Christian conviction 
regarding the freedoms, rights, and responsibilities 
which all men have received from God their Creator. 
No glib answer or a set of pious platitudes will do. 
Otherwise the communists will say to the millions 
of oppressed, beaten down, shut out people, “We 
told you so. It is the opium of the people. Deny 
God and follow us for we are the only ones who really 
care.”’ Final section topic was the responsibility of 
American churches for “Overseas Relief” and es- 
pecially for the displaced persons, which was set forth 
by Rev. Almon R. Pepper of Church World Service. 

In their separate sessions these six issues were 
vigorously discussed. On the final day in Council 
plenary session each section presented its formulate 
report which, with surprisingly few changes, was 
thereupon adopted. The sections had done their 
work efficiently and well. The report on Human 
Rights with its strong repudiation of all racial segre- 
gation and of all discrimination as to race, color, 
sex, birth, status, or creed, had in it plenty of ex- 
plosive dynamite and received enthusiastic applause. 
It was adopted without dissenting vote although a 
few Southern delegates refrained from voting, be- 
cause, first, they could not vote for the report since 
they sincerely felt that more time was needed to 
bring about its sweeping recommendations, and 
second, they could not vote against the report because 
they respected the social conscience of those who 
sponsored and formulated it. 

Considerable progress was reported in the merger 
plans for the creation of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ which will absorb as departmental 
divisions eight existing interdenominational agencies. 
Five have already approved the merger, viz, the 
Federal Council, the Home Missions Council, the 
Religious Education Council, the Higher Education 
Council, and the Stewardship Council, Three have 
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deferred action, the Council of Church Women, the 
Missionary Education Movement, and the Foreign 
Missions Council. It was intimated that the last 
mentioned will decline to join the merger. That may 
prove to be a serious error of judgment. It would 
leave the foreign mission cause entirely outside the 
main stream of organized church life in the United 
States, and it would make impossible the missionary 
impact in the new merger which the foreign mission 
cause by its inclusion could contribute. 

Adopted unanimously and without a single change 
was a remarkable report of the commission appointed 
two years ago at Seattle (See Missions, January, 
1947, pages 40-42), on ““The Witness of the Church 
in our Time.” Its witness is essentially the same in all 
times and places, but must be freshly related to the 
needs of each generation. Today at three particular 
points the perennial affirmations of the gospel be- 
come relevant. The message expounded these in 
detail, relating man’s present insecurity to security 
in God, man’s quest for peace to Christ the reconciler, 
and man’s need for moral stamina and power to a 
new outpouring of the Holy Spirit. The great need of 
mankind in this and every generation is something 
meaningful to live for, and the gospel still meets that 
need. This can be America’s day of salvation if the 
church will raise her voice again clearly and boldly 
witness to the cause of God’s Kingdom on earth. This 
message left a deep and lasting impression. It will be 
printed in huge quantities for distribution. 

Having adopted many recommendations in the 
section reports, no separate session on resolutions 
was necessary. Two resolutions, however, were 
offered. One condemned all proposals for an alliance 
with Spain under its present dictatorship rule of 
General Franco. The other denounced the un-Ameri- 
can activities and procedures of the Congressional 
Committee on Un-American Activities. These resolu- 
tions were approved “in principle” and their exact 
phrasing referred to the Executive Committee. 

New officers for the next two years include Bishop 
John S. Stamm of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church as President, Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
President of Wellesley College, as Vice President, 
Dr. W. Glen Roberts as Recording Secretary, and 
Mr. Harper Sibley as Treasurer. 

The closing address on, ““The Primacy of Evange- 
lism,” by Bishop Stephen Neill of India, without 
oratory but with intense earnestness, emphasized the 
primary task of the church as still “to get the gospel 
of redemption through Jesus Christ into all the world 
and to see to it that this message is proclaimed liter- 
ally to every human being now living in the world.” 
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OON after my return to Japan in 1947 
“7 (See article, ““Hungry and Weary but 
Fresh as a Cherry Blossom,” by William 

Axling, in Misstons, November, 1947, pages 

530-532,—Ep.), I was appointed one of the 

special campaigners of the nationwide evange- 
listic effort known as “‘Japan for Christ Move- 

ment,” or. more popularly “‘The Three Mil- 

lion Souls Movement.” This movement was 

launched by the Church of Christ in Japan soon 
after the end of the war in order to cope with 
the inevitable post-war moral slump and to 
save the people from the fatal mental and spir- 
itual vacuum into which they were plunged as 

a result of the scuttling of the Emperor cult and 
the outlawing of State religion of Shintoism. 

During these recent months I have, under the 
auspices of this movement, spoken 174 times, in 
80 different villages, towns, and cities, to a 
total of 35,034 people. This is broad-gauge 
evangelism, aimed at reaching and interesting 
those who have never been brought under the 
impact of the gospel. These meetings have been 
held in government schools, factories, public 
halls, private homes and churches. Women’s 
clubs, young men’s organizations, and numerous 
cultural clubs have opened their doors and 
hearts to the Christian message. 

The response has been heart stirring. In the 
city of Matsuyama at the close of a series of four 
messages, 157 of an audience of 304 people 
signed cards signifying their purpose to become 
Christians, and to actively associate themselves 
with one of the four churches of the city. 

At Setoda, where the late Captain Luke W. 
Bickel (See Misstons, September, 1948, pages 
401-402) began his work in the Inland Sea just 
50 years ago this year, 25 out of an audience of 
150 made known their purpose to accept Christ. 
At Takuma on another island where the Cap- 
tain did pioneer work we have had for many 
years a Christian kindergarten. Here 340 peo- 
ple crowded into the building and when the invi- 
tation was given to give Christ a chance 340 
raised their hands. There were only ten Chris- 
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Communism and Christianity Battle for Japan 


By WILLIAM AXLING 






~ 





Can an under-equipped and an under-manned 
Christian movement in Japan win in the battle 
with an aggressive communism for the soul of 
the people? A veteran Baptist missionary closes 
his summary of the “Japan for Christ Move- 
ment” with this arresting question. 


~- 





tians in that gathering but without any urging 
the audience made it unanimous. During my 
ministry of 50 years in Japan I have seen many 
minority votes, some majority votes but this is 
the first time that I have witnessed 4 unanimous 
vote for Christ by a non-Christian audience. 

These are some of the highlights of my con- 
nection with this movement. However it is not 
all loveliness and light. Japanese youth who are 
being challenged to build a new Japan, are frus- 
trated, disillusioned, and adrift, without any 
sense of direction, with no heart dynamic, and 
no life goal. Many are seeking for light and eager 
for a lead. The church in Japan is ill equipped 
to come to grips with this situation. Of the 543 
church buildings that were destroyed during 
the raids only some 50 have been rebuilt. Be- 
cause of the inflation and the sky-rocketing of 
prices one-third of the Japanese pastors must 
engage in outside work to support their families. 

Communism is making an all-out drive in 
the student centers, the industrial areas and in 
rural Japan. It has planted cells in every educa- 
tional institution, in every factory and in every 
rural community. It registered 2,000,000 votes 
in the last general election. Moreover the Jap- 
anese people are facing acute shortages in food 
supplies, clothing, medical attention, reading 
material and in reliable leaders. All this exposes 
them to the communistic propaganda. 

The communists are high-speeding an in- 
tensive campaign to win Japan’s youth to their 
ideology and way of life. The Japanese Chris- 
tian church through the “Japan for Christ 
Movement” is pressing the battle for Japan’s 
soul but she is woefully under-equipped and 
undermanned. Which will win? 
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The Challenge of Communism to Christianity 


By Y. T. WU 





These bright and friendly Chinese children are not now communists. 
They could easily grow up and become communists if conditions are 
permitted to flourish that produce communism 






ysawa MY recent visit to England it was my 
(*) privilege to attend church service in the 
~aeiia magnificent and almost completely re- 


stored St. Paul’s Cathedral in London. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Right Reverend A. M. 
Hollis, Lord Bishop of the Anglican Church in 
Madras, India. In discussing the present situa- 
tion in India he said, “India is divided—and by 
religion. There are only two forces that seek to 
unite our divided world today. One is Christian- 
ity and the other is communism. And com- 
munism is making more converts than Christi- 
anity!”’ 

Is that statement true? Is communism making 
more converts than Christianity? I cannot write 
authoritatively for other parts of the world, but 
in Asia and particularly in China I must ac- 
knowledge that it is certainly a fact. 

During the last 20 years, communism has at- 
tracted tens of thousands of the most thoughtful 
and social-minded of the young people in China. 
The field of literature which youth reads is also 
largely dominated by Marxist outlook and 
philosophy. The great bulk of the farmers in 
communist areas, too, have become ardent fol- 
lowers of the communists. For this reason, the 
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This brief but realistic appraisal of commu- 
nism, particularly as it is manifested in China, 
needs to be carefully considered by the American 
people who are being subjected to an immense 
barrage of propaganda about the menace of 
communism. The author knows whereof he 
writes, for he has traveled widely in China and 
is in frequent demand as a devotional speaker. 





~ 


strength of communism in China which has been 
steadily growing before the War, has grown by 
leaps and bounds since the war. 

Why has communism expanded in China and 
elsewhere? There are two main causes, (1) na- 
tional inequality which has to do with imperial- 
ism in colonial and backward countries, and (2) 
social inequality which has to do with the exploi- 
tation in our present social system in capitalistic 
and previously capitalistic * countries. 

When people are poor and hungry, they either 
dream of heaven in the next life, or they want 





* Nore.—The Editor assumes that in the phrase “previously 
capitalistic countries”, the author has reference to England now 
under a socialist government.—Eb. 
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to do something about achieving heaven in this 

life. The latter is especially true if poverty and 
hunger are the result not of scarcity, but of 
plenty. 

Moreover, when there is a very corrupt and 
oppressive government in a country which has 
become intolerable, people would want a change 
whatever consequences that change may bring. 

Furthermore, when people are ruled by a 
foreign power, whether that rule be austere or 
mild, they aspire to national independence— 
peacefully if possible, but by force if necessary. 

In all these instances, communism offers a 
convenient and attractive way out. Com- 
munism offers freedom and equality; com- 
munism offers an economy of abundance and a 
classless society; and communism claims to be 
the only basis for genuine democracy. Can we 
wonder, then, that in many parts of the world 
young people by the thousands are wildly en- 
thusiastic about communism and regard it as 
the only salvation for mankind? 

But here comes the tragedy of the situation. 
From the Christian point of view, communism 
is inadequate, both as a method of work and asa 
philosophy of life. Communism is inadequate 
because its basic philosophy—dialectical ma- 
terialism—is wholly preoccupied with the rela- 
tive (things that change) and has little to do with 
the absolute (things that change not). It is so 
concerned with becoming, to use another philo- 
sophie term, that it precludes any concept of 
being. Because of this, materialism has to be 
atheistic, because theism believes in a cosmic 
being which materialism cannot conceive. Ma- 
terialism also has the dangerous tendency of 
regarding human persons not as persons, but as 
means to a social end. These weaknesses have 
been responsible for many of the faults we find in 
the communist system today. 

But if we look a little deeper, we shall find 
that the tragedy in the situation resides not in 
communism, but in us as Christians. The trag- 
edy resides in us for two reasons. 

First, instead of facing communism as a 
challenge, we take it as an enemy. We forget that 
the seed of communism is sown in the soil of hu- 
man discontent, chief of which are national 
inequality and social inequality. We forget that 
organized Christianity during the last hundred 
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years is partly responsible for, and deeply in- 
volved in, these two forms of evil. We are un- 
aware of the fact that youth is losing interest in 
the Christian organizations just because we are 
so complacent about the burning issues which 
these forms of evils have raised. In a word, in- 
stead of doing something constructive for the 
removal of the basic trouble, we indulge in the 
comfortable substitute of attacking a system 
which threatens to disturb our status quo. 

There is a second reason why the tragedy of 
the situation resides not in communism, but in 
us as Christians. We forget that there is such a 
thing as the revenge of history. History takes re- 
venge today for the corporate sins we committed 
yesterday. Always the wages of sin is death. We 
are reaping its fruit in the excesses of today for 
which we may not be personally responsible, but 
which we nevertheless share. Instead of season- 
ing our indignation with repentance and hu- 
mility, we become self-righteous and unforgiv- 
ing. Instead of removing the beam in our own 
eyes and attending to our own business, we 
spend most of our time and effort trying to re- 
move the mote in the eyes of others. 

The fear and self-righteousness I described 
are now beginning to assume alarming propor- 
tions. Many of our Christian people are swept 
off their feet by the present tide of anti-Soviet- 
ism. Some of them go as far as imagining that if 
we immediately precipitate a third world-war 
and thereby exterminate communism with the 
atomic bomb before it gets too strong, the world 
will be safe for democracy. Aside from the futil- 
ity of the task I wonder if these advocates ever 
realize that, even if a third world-war could be 
precipitated, it would create many more com- 
munists than it would destroy. 

What then is our Christian task? It is simply 
this. We must deal with the basic problems of 
social and national injustice which are now 
afflicting mankind, and we must deal with them 
in what we believe to be the Christian way. In 
other words, we must do better than the com- 
munists. 

If that is done, communism cannot be a 
menace to the things we hold dear. But if that is 
not done, then I am afraid the world will pass by 
Christianity and will accept communism in 
spite of the evils of which we accuse it. 
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it Is Always Easy to Get a Crowd in China 


A picturesque account of evangelistic street meetings 
in West China where a crowd of listeners is always easily 
obtainable and where people whose hearts are hungry 
will respond to persuasive appeal of Christian gospel 


By DEAN KIRKWOOD 


N A WORLD of physical suffer- 
ing and starvation it is easy to 

forget that there are also hungry 
hearts. Never have the people of 
China expressed their spiritual in- 
terest so freely as they do today. 
The old religions are breaking up 
rapidly. The younger generation 
no longer follow their fathers’ gods. 
The danger we see daily is that 
they have made rationalism their 
god and materialism their idol. 

Our Chinese seminary students 
are concerned about this condition. 
Under the leadership of President 
Wallace Wang of the West China 
Union Theological Seminary the 
student body held two series of 
street evangelism meetings. Crowds 
are never difficult to get in China. 
There are thousands of people 
milling the streets day and eve- 
ning. The seminary maintains a 
street chapel which helps give prac- 
tical training to young ministers. 
The street in front of the chapel 
was chosen as the place to begin. 

A foreigner who played the ac- 
cordian played gospel hymns to 
attract attention. In no time at all 
people began to congregate. A 
foreigner does not need to open his 
mouth to attract a crowd in China! 
We are such queer looking people, 
tall, pale, with yellow, or red hair, 
and long noses! Soon there were 
more than 500 people pushing, 
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crowding, talking, trying to see 
what was going on. Crowds gather 
for any and everything, that is 
unusual, arguing parents, bargain- 
ing merchants, squabbling neigh- 
bors, accidents, marriages, and the 
fire-cracker funeral processions. 
Seminary students were out on 
the fringes of the crowd inviting 
passersby to stop and listen. When 
the music ceased, one boy stood on 
a stool and said he would teach 
the crows to sing. They love to 
sing, or at least attempt to sing! 
Here stood a ragged wheelbarrow 
man trying to sing. A rickshaw 
puller prematurely aged by hard 
work was just listening. There 
were mothers with babies strapped 
to their backs, curious children, 
a good sized group of middle school 
students, tradesmen and crafts- 
men all singing or listening. 
Another student began to preach. 
Who had ever heard such words, 
“Blessed are the poor, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven?” Everyone 
knows that the poor are trapped 
and exploited by their poverty. 
Another student preached, saying 
“God so loved the world that He 
gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in Him may have eternal 
life.” Could there really be any- 
thing that did not cost money? 
These students must be getting 
ready to sell something later! Then 


a girl student told what Christ 
meant to her. By now it was get- 
ting late for the street people. The 
student leader invited all those 
who were really interested to enter 
the chapel. 

The crowd reluctantly broke up, 
old wrinkled women shouting in 
squeaky voices, girls nervously 
laughed trying to build up courage 
to enter the chapel. Some men 
started in and then more followed. 
When the door was closed, more 
than 100 people had jammed the 
small chapel. Another student 
preached. He told them more about 
Jesus and why the students had 
come to tell them the “‘Good 
News.” 

After an hour, this meeting was 
dismissed, but not before an invi- 
tation was given for those to re- 
main who wanted to become Chris- 
tians. A small group of about 30 
remained. Each seminary student 
took two or three of those who 
remained and talked with them 
about Christianity. Some prayed 
with those who were earnest seek- 
ers. This was a time of heart 
searching and hungry hearts were 
being fed. Eleven o’clock came and 
still some people wanted to hear 
more, but it was time to go home. 
The students gathered together 
and sang a hymn for the joy in 
their hearts. Then they went back 
to school for a night’s rest. 

During the two weeks of meet- 
ings, approximately 7,000 people 
heard the gospel. Over 1,000 had 
attended the enquirer’s meetings 
for further instruction; 224 had 
expressed a real desire to become 
Christians and promised to attend 
weekly Bible classes for six months. 
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Night classes were then organized 
in order to give “the Bread of 
Life”’ to these hungry hearts. Some 
weeks later 31 enquirers were bap- 
tized and received into the mem- 
bership of the church. Others are 
still receiving instruction and will 
be ready for baptism later. 


Training Lay Preachers 
For Outstations in Haiti 


By HAROLD K. HENEISE 


Director of the Baptist Seminary 
at Cap Haitien, Haiti, West Indies 


HE Baptist Seminary at Cap 
Haitien, Haiti, is located on a 
site surrounded by beautiful moun- 
tains and is ideal for summer con- 
ferences. Last summer we held 
three conferences, respectively for 
laymen, young men, and girls. 
The first conference brought to- 
gether a large group of laymen 
and lay preachers who serve at our 
more than 200 outstations. Most of 
these outstations have from 300 to 
400 baptized believers and so these 
lay preachers have a very responsi- 
ble task. These men are merchants, 
tailors, masons, teachers in day 
schools, farmers, men of ordinary 
occupations. They hardly earn 
enough money to feed and clothe 
their large families. They spend 
several days each month doing the 
work in these outstations, often- 
times leaving their work for an 
entire weekend to go to a distant 
group of Christians. This is a real 
sacrifice for them because they 





Haiti has many village and outstation 
churches like this at Ouanaminthe 
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need to work every possible day to 
earn their needed pennies. What a 
sacrifice it was for them to leave 
their work to attend a conference 
of three weeks! All agreed that 
their time had been well spent, 
and that it was more than worth 
their sacrifices. We taught courses 
in the Bible, Church History, 
Homiletics, Christian Education, 
and Church Administration. It was 
the first instruction they had ever 
received. They were untrained 
preachers, having had only the 
meagerest of Biblical knowledge. 
Many could not take notes because 
they did not know how to write. 
They returned to their stations 
better prepared. 

Our second conference was for 
boys and young men, 15 to 25 
years of age. As they worshipped, 
studied, and played with other 
boys in a purely Christian at- 
mosphere, they were continually 
amazed at the wonderful experi- 
ences that were possible for them 
in the Christian life. It was truly a 
new experience for them, and they 
coveted every minute of it. They 
were especially surprised to see us 
jom with them in games. They will 
never forget that their team de- 
feated the faculty in volleyball. 

The girls’ conference was equally 
inspiring. One girl had walked 
some 40 miles over dusty mountain 
roads to attend the conference. All 
appreciated the Vesper Service 
atop a nearby mountain. 

As a result of their experiences 
here several boys and girls made 
their first decisions for Christ. 

Impressed indelibly upon our 
minds during these three con- 
ferences is the need for a Baptist 
High School in Haiti. Haiti does 
not have a Protestant High School. 
Many of the young people who 
were here were illiterate and poorly 
educated. We ask our Christian 
friends at home to join with us in 
prayer that such a school might 
become a reality. 











Jules Lamour, pastor of the church at 
Ouanaminthe, and his wife 


They Listen for Hours 
And Ask Many Questions 


With groups of preachers and 
other Christians we have visited 
bazaars and villages, where we 
have been able to do a great deal 
of preaching, distributing gospels 
and religious tracts. Almost every- 
where, we are given a warm wel- 
come. Usually, we ask for the 
headman’s house when we enter 
the village, and we are entertained 
by him. He gives us bed (i.e., a 
place to spread our bedrolls on the 
floor), supper and breakfast, and a 
piace to hold our meeting. When 
we arrive we tell him why we have 
come, and ask him if he will not 
have the town crier go through the 
village and announce that we come 
bearing the “Good News.”’ This he 
does and by 7:00 p.m. there are 
from 50 to 100 of the leading citi- 
zens of the village present to listen 
and ask questions. And they really 
listen! For hours on end (the 
longest recorded time being six 
hours, from 7:00 p.m. to 1:00 a.m.) 
they will sit and listen and ask 
questions. The Buddhist method 
is for the listener to interrupt with 
questions, and for the monk or 
preacher to answer them. We find 
we are more effective if we use 
their method. There is no doubt 
about it. When you have listeners 
like that, it is not hard to preach 
and teach.—William Hackett, 
Taunggyi, Burma 
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Tomorrow’s Unsolved Problems 
A Meditation on this Meaningful New Year 
By REUBEN E. NELSON 


| ae years in human history have so needed the message of Christian 
missions as the year 1949 which lies just ahead of us. May it be a 
great missionary year! 

The unsolved problems of a peace which goes under the name of a 
“‘cold war”; the continuing chaos in the realm of moral principle; the 
renewal of the old struggles in the realm of religious liberty —all magnify 
in this new year the need of men for Christ. 

You and I as Northern Baptists face such a new year fully equipped 
with great missionary organizations reaching out into the strategic areas 
of the whole world. These are among our blessings to be numbered. We do 
not face any problem of building new tools; we need simply to use well 
those which have been created for us in the. past. 

Our great concern is that we shall give adequate financial support to 
these tools. The first four months of this New Year are the crucial months 
of our missionary fiscal year. Victory in these next four months will make 
1949 a year of tremendous significance in missionary advance as well as 
on all our mission fields a Happy New Year. 


a a a 


That Extra 56% 


Local Churches are Asked to Think of the Budget 
of $7,500,000 in Terms of Christian Service 





COMMON request from the 

field is, “‘Dramatize the Uni- 
fied Budget”! It is being done all 
the time. But now we are faced 
with an emergency situation which, 
in itself, has dramatic qualities 
which we do not welcome. If by 
April 30, 1949, Northern Baptists 
do not raise the $7,500,000 Unified 
Budget it will mean sorrow, sick- 
ness and acute complications on all 
of our mission stations. It will also 
mean a drastic cut in the services 
being rendered by our City so- 
cieties and State conventions, as 
well as by our Home Mission agen- 
cies. Can anything be any more 
dramatic, as far as the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom is concerned, 
than this? 

The fact is that while the North- 
ern Baptist Convention at Mil- 
waukee voted a $7,500,000 budget 
for 1948-1949, the churches have 
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not pledged anywhere near that 
amount. Many churches are mak- 
ing contributions to the Unified 
Budget on a month to month basis, 
and this helps out. Nevertheless 
we still have a long way to go be- 
fore we make our goal. At the pres- 





H. R. Bowler 





ent time we are averaging about 
10% ahead of the corresponding 
period last year. On the surface 
this appears good. In reality it 
indicates a critical situation, for 
the increase should be 56% rather 
than only 10%. 

All this means that unless we 
want some of our missionaries to be 
recalled from their fields of service 
we must bring our benevolence 
giving up to the 56% increase. In 
order to do this many churches will 
have to increase their original 
quotas. Individuals will have to 
increase their weekly giving. Only 
special extra giving will enable us 
to arrive at San Francisco with a 
Unified Budget raised 100%. 

This is a personal matter. It in- 
volves every member of a North- 
ern Baptist church. We have the 
means in our Convention to raise 
a $7,500,000 budget. There is 
enough money. But how about the 
devotion, the consecration of each 
of the 1,600,000 members? This 
ought to be a time for soul search- 
ing. How can we claim to love our 
Lord and yet neglect his work? 
How can we worship him and yet 
not support his missionaries? Let 
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us take that 56% seriously. 


Personnel Changes 
At Baptist Headquarters 


Dr. H. R. Bowler, who has 
served the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in various capacities since 
1921, has been appointed by the 
Convention’s Budget Research 
Committee as Budget Adviser. 
The appointment was made in the 
late fall and Dr. Bowler is assum- 
ing his new duties on a full time 
basis as soon as he is relieved from 
his other denominational responsi- 
bilities. Dr. Bowler began his work 
with the Convention as assistant 
executive secretary of the General 
Board of Promotion, (1921-24). 
He has been Secretary of Litera- 
ture and Assistant Treasurer of the 
Council on Finance and Promotion 
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since 1924 and Recording Secre- 
tary of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention since 1946. 

Dr. Roy Burton Deer of New 
Jersey assumed his duties as secre- 
tary of the Special Service Depart- 
ment of the Council on Finance 
and Promotion on November 15, 
1948. Previously he had served two 
state conventions. From 1936 to 
1943 he was Executive Secretary 
and Director in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. From 1943 to November, 
1948 he was Executive Secretary 
and Director of Missionary Promo- 





Roy B. Deer 


tion of the New Jersey Baptist 
Convention. Dr. Deer has served 
as a member of many important 
committees of the denomination, 
such as the World Emergency For- 
ward Fund Committee, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Church Ex- 
tension Fund, the Post-war Plan- 
ning Committee, out of which grew 
the World Mission Crusade, and 
the Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism Committee. He has 
also served as president of the As- 
sociated Home Mission Agencies. 


Clothing Still Needed 


Baptists are still sending good 
used clothing to both Europe and 
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al a 
Will You Be There? 


It is not too soon to make plans 
to attend the Northern Baptist 
Convention which will be held in 
San Francisco, Cal., May 26—June 
3, 1949. A large attendance is de- 
sired because this is a centennial 
year in California and Baptists 
have not assembled in national 
convention on the Pacific Coast 
since the annual meeting in 1939 
at Los Angeles. Churches that have 
not yet taken action should do so 
soon by authorizing their pastors 
to represent them and by making 
provision in the church budget for 
1949 to cover their traveling ex- 
penses. 


Asia. This is being done through 
Church World Service warehouses. 
The World Relief Committee of 
the Northern Baptist Convention 
allocates this material to Baptists. 
It is therefore very important when 
sending material to the Church 
World Service warehouses to have 
it plainly marked with the name 
and address of your church. 








56% 


This simple chart shows 
the percentage of in- 
crease needed (right) 
in order to raise our 
1948-49 Unified Budg- 
et. The left hand col- 
umn indicates what the 
denomination is giving 
as of November, 1948. 
See opposite page. 
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Men’s_ clothing, _ particularly 
men’s suits and overcoats, is on the 
priority list. It is requested that 
whenever possible a dollar be sent 
along with each suit and overcoat 
to care for shipping costs. 

Send your Good Used Clothing 
to, 

New Windsor, Maryland. 

214 East 21st Street, New York 
10, N. Y. 

510 South Elm Ave., Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. 

568 First Ave., South Seattle 4, 
Wash. 

21 Eleventh St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

712234 Compton Avenue, Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. 


Spiritual and Cultural 
Loss 
By JOSEPH NOVOTNY 

CRALOG Representative in Europe 

for Church World Service 

N architect said that if all Ger- 

mans would work day and 
night for the next 50 years, they 
would not be able to rebuild their 
destroyed Germany. Perhaps he is 
exaggerating. Certainly the de- 
struction cannot be painted too 
dark. The accumulated wealth of 
centuries is gone forever. Families 
with the best traditions of material 
and spiritual wealth are beggars, 
with no place to live, no space, no 
shelter, no proper clothing, and 
homes in ruins. They eat about 
2000 calories in comparison with 
our 3500. But the greatest loss is 
spiritual and cultural. 

The greatest mistake would be 
to come to the Germans and tell 
them what they ought to do. We 
ourselves would resent a messiamic 
mission no matter how well meant 
by any outsider who would come 
and attempt to tell us what to do. 
Our primary resentment to Rus- 
sian communism is exactly in the 
method in which they force their 
offer. We resent that somebody 
should invade the sanctuary of an 
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American family and tell us what 
we ought to do. The Germans will 
have to solve their problem all 
alone. Spiritual help should come 
first,—to come to those who today 
have no hope, to come in the name 
which is above every name. 

After the war there were nine 
millions of displaced persons and 
refugees in Europe of whom seven 
millions returned home. And yet 
again today we have fourteen mil- 
lion refugees who belong to the 
group of homeless people. Among 
these people the youngest refugees 





are the Czechoslovaks who left 
their homeland after the February 
change to save their lives. Al- 
though the situation has changed a 
little for the better they are in 
great need of our help. 

Has Europe recovered? Is it bet- 
ter than after the war? I am told 
it is. But Europe needs further 
help. Europe is a convalescent who 
must not be left alone at this point. 
Years ago when I was in Maine a 
man was saved from drowning. 
The happy life savers brought him 
on the shore and ran away. The 
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“saved”’ man died on the shore. 
Europe is on the shore, it is true. 
But the job is not finished. We 
must continue to help until the 
patient is able to help himself. 

In this gigantic job the American 
Military Government is cooper- 
ating fully, efficiently and sym- 
pathetically with the relief workers 
who are sent by the American 
churches, benevolent societies and 
various organizations. The Amer- 
ican public should feel satisfied 
that their gifts will be placed in the 
hands of the most needy ones. 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


> ON THEIR RETURN JOURNEY to 
India which was surprisingly pleas- 
ant with its calm seas, Rev. and 
Mrs. Maurice Blanchard sailed on 
a freight ship with accommodations 
for only 38 passengers, most of 
them missionaries. Many denomi- 
nations were represented. At night 
they would gather to sing. “We all 
rejoiced in the unity manifested by 
our common appreciation of hymns 
that had originated among the 
different denominations,” wrote 
Mr. Blanchard in reporting his 
trip. Thus on one night the pas- 
sengers sang, “Jesus, Saviour, 
Pilot Me,” in honor of the Meth- 
odists. On another night they sang, 
“A Mighty Fortress is our God,” 
in honor of the Lutherans, and “To 
the Regions Beyond I Must Go,” 
in honor of the Christian Mission- 
ary Alliance. When it came time to 
honor the Baptists the group sang, 
“How Firm a Foundation.”’ 


> Missions has several times 
mentioned the disastrous currency 
inflation in China. (See November 
issue, page 523). With the calling 
in of the old currency in exchange 
for the new, Mrs. Loren E. Noren 
of Swatow, South China, could not 
help writing humorously, “The 
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News brevities reported 
from all over the world 














Bishop John S. Stamm of the Evan- 

gelical United Brethren Church, 

elected at Cincinnati as President 

of the Federal Council of Churches. 
See page 38. 


new currency was issued just as we 
hit the billionaire status. So we 
junked the wheelbarrow for carry- 
ing money and now Loren is again 
using his billfold. Here’s hoping 
that by the time you read this the 
new Chinese currency will have 
proved its stability.” 


> DuRING LAST FALL’s communist 





uprisings in Burma the city of 
Bassein narrowly escaped capture. 
The few remaining Britishers and 
their families were evacuated to a 
ship in the harbor, but missionaries 
Charles L. Conrad and Erville E. 
Sowards and their families re- 
mained in the city. Mr. Sowards 
happened to be a patient in the San 
C. Po Memorial Hospital suffering 
from jaundice and a digestive up- 
set. “It was quite an experience to 
lie on a sick-bed,”’ he writes, “and 
listen to the rumble of patrolling 
trucks, the rattle of rifle fire, and 
the tramp of changing guards. One 
night the rifle fire was so close that 
I almost expected to hear the 
whine of bullets.”” The next morn- 
ing a detachment of Burma Gov- 
ernment troops arrived and Bas- 
sein was saved. Because of these 
unsettled conditions and the fight- 
ing around Burma, parents with- 
drew about 400 pupils from the 
Baptist mission schools at Bassein 
and took them back home to the 
villages. However, about 800 pupils 
remained. Even during the period 
of greatest danger 25 pastors came 
for the Bible study annual course. 


> THE sHoRtAGE of paper is still 
keenly felt by missionaries in 
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India. “You cannot imagine how 
greatly we need paper,” writes 
Missionary Maurice Blanchard 
from his new field at Kanigiri. 
“This year for a field in which live 
150,000 people we are allotted only 
six new Telugu Bibles according to 


the ration. Recently a large order 
of Gospel portions has been re- 
printed and we are to have perhaps 
2,000 copies. That sounds good to 
ears that have so long listened for 


news about the availability of the’ 


Word of God.” 
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EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH HER CHURCH 











How Much Do You Prize Your Birthright? 


A plea for the intelligent interest and concern of American 
women in the deliberations and decisions of their government 


By LILLIAN K. WATFORD 


There is the difficulty of realizing 
that government is not something 
apart from us, or above us, that it is 
we ourselves organized in a grand 
co-operative effort to protect mutual 
rights and to secure common oppor- 
tunity and improvement.—CHARLES 
Evans HuaGues. 


T IS both encouraging and dis- 
heartening to read some of the 
section reports adopted by the 
World Council of Churches in Am- 
sterdam in September. Incisive and 
forthright, the reports sound a pro- 
phetic note again and again. 

Reflection upon the proclama- 
tions brings the realization that 
many of the causes of the present 
disorder of society and the remedies 
suggested, have in the past been 
cited by men of vision as danger 
spots, yet warnings went unheeded 
and remedies were scorned. 

Point after point in the reports 
concern social evils needing de- 
cisive corrections. Such corrections 
must always embody moral con- 
viction if they are to be fruitful, 
but many times conviction must 
be implemented by law, and this 
the reports recognize. From time 
to time, many of the evils con- 
demned by these reports have been 
attacked through means of pro- 
posed legislation, but an indifferent 
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society was as much the cause of 
failure as active opposition from 
special interests. 

It is well to remember that, like 
it or not, we are involved with 
politics. A law is binding upon us 
whether we supported, opposed, 
or were indifferent to its passage. 
This month we face the inaugura- 
tion of the 81st Congress. The Con- 
gress which served the last two 
years (since January, 1947) known 
as the 80th Congress, went out of 
office last month. When the 81st 
Congress takes office, all bills in- 
troduced in the previous Congress 
will be “‘dead,”’ and will have to be 
introduced again, going through 
the total process to become laws. 

Hundreds of bills will be intro- 
duced in the months ahead which 
if passed and made into law will do 
much to push us further and fur- 
ther away from those conditions 
which must prevail if we are to 
have peace and not global catas- 
trophe. There will be other bills 
introduced whose purposes will be 
undergirded with the very mo- 
rality which the World Council of 
Churches proclaimed as impera- 
tive to this hour. 

The church women of America 
have it in their power to determine 
in large measure which of our laws 
of today will be changed tomorrow 
and which of the bills proposed to- 


morrow will become laws instru- 
mental in furthering the well being 
of the people and creating a true 
world community. 

Having talked to many groups 
of church women, there is no doubt 
in my mind but that they are ready 
and willing to enter the social and 
political arena, and that much of 
what has appeared to be indif- 
ference is in reality a feeling of in- 
adequacy when faced with what 
appears to be a complicated legis- 
lative mechanism. 

A simple outline describing how 
a bill becomes a law in the United 
States is available from The Coun- 
cil on Christian Social Progress, 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. The voting record of every 
Senator and Congressman on ten 
issues of particular concern to 
church people is also available. 

It is highly important if Ameri- 
can citizens are to influence the so- 
cial pattern through legislation 
that the process of lawmaking be 
understood, and that important 
bills be followed through the Con- 
gress step by step. Bottlenecks may 
be broken by citizen expression 
through letters, wires, or personal 
interviews. Major voting decisions 
are frequently made long before a 
bill comes for final action. 

The words democracy and dic- 
tatorship have probably been used 
more frequently by more people in 
recent months than at any time 
in the past. These same people take 
little cognizance however, of the 
fact that while the strength of a dic- 
tatorship is in proportion to the blind 
obedience of its subjects, the strength 
of democracy is in proportion to the 
intelligent participation of its cit- 
izens. 

Our naiveté is seldom greater 
than in the assumption that de- 
mocracy, having been secured for 
us by our forefathers, is absolute 
and here to stay. Today there is 
still time to protect our birthright. 
Tomorrow may be too late. 
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WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 











It Was The Hardest Work We Have Ever Done 


An amazing and revealing account of the difficulties encountered 


in translating the Word of God into the language of a primitive 


tribe in the hills of Burma 
By MARION HACKETT 





The translation committee at work in Burma. Its personnel is listed in the 
first column on the next page. The effect of Burma’s tropical climate on 
sensitive film resulted in a poor photograph 


iy his most earnest manner Saya 
U Maung was speaking. “‘ There 
are two kinds of figs,” said he. 
“One is the small wild fig. We can- 
not eat it even though it grows 
here in Burma. The other is the 
large fig that grows in Europe and 
which we can eat.”” We were dis- 
' cussing his first draft of the new 
Taungthu translation of The Gos- 
pel of John, with special considera- 
tion of the fig tree as recorded to- 
ward the end of the first chapter. 
We decided on the large, edible 
European fig, and congratulated 
ourselves on the carefulness of our 
scholarship, for I was checking his 
manuscript with the American 
Edition, which said merely “fig.”’ 

That same afternoon Professor 
Luce arrived to check the new 
manuscript with the Greek. When 
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we reached the 48th verse he said, 
“What are you using for fig tree? 
There are several varieties, you 
know.” 

I recounted the conversation of 
the morning, and not without a 
measure of quiet pride, I showed 
him the Taungthu word for “large, 
edible European fig.”” He chuckled, 
and then shook all over with laugh- 
ter as the implications of the joke 
struck him; he wiped his eyes, and 
finally managed to explain, “ You 
have there a new variety of fig; the 
steamboat fig! The word steamboat 
is used in Burmese as we would say 
imported, but I’m afraid it won’t do 
at all to have Nathanael standing 
under a steamboat fig tree!” 

Such are the pitfalls awaiting 
the innocent and well meaning, but 
ignorant translator. We trudged 


along, Saya U Maung Maung (my 
language teacher) preparing a first 
draft; I checked it with the Re- 
vised Edition, and Professor Luce 
and I with the Greek. It was slow 
going; five months we put into this 
first phase of the work. In the 
course of our labours, we found 
certain speech patterns which, it 
seemed to us, could not be recon- 
ciled with the Christian message. 

For example, there was the Bat- 
tle of the Pronouns. In the first 
person, there are two sets: the sim- 
ple forms and the “polite” ’ 4s. 
So far so good—nobody w to 
be impolite. But on furthe’ .ady, 
we found that the polite forms are 
really vestigal remains from the 
days of the Burmese kings, and 
mean literally “I your slave,” and 
“we your slaves.” Is that the way 
Jesus wants us to address Him and 
each other? It would hardly seem 
so. Besides, once admit a single 
syllable which is not in the Greek, 
and the door is open for countless 
difficulties to walk in. Try a trans- 
lation of John 8:33, reading “we 
your slaves” for “we.” ... The 
whole pronoun problem simmered 
gently for week after week—but it 
boiled over when we reached the 
17th chapter. Imagine reading that 
great prayer, substituting “I your 
slave” for “I”! 

Then there was the habit, as in 
British and American legal jargon, 
of piling words upon words, mak- 
ing simple sentences difficult, and 
difficult sentences utter confusion. 
And sprinkled liberally over all, 
dozens of honorifics, more or less 
meaningless but very grand sound- 
ing. So we cut out all the polite 
slaves, and used the simple pro- 
nouns throughout. We cut the 
strings of verbs from six in a row 
down to two or three. We cut out 
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about three-quarters of the hon- 
orifics. And then we checked 
through the manuscript twice more 
and convened the committee. 

This committee is the one you 
see at work in the picture. Unfor- 
tunately the photograph is not as 
clear as I could wish. Blame it on 
tropical conditions and the effect of 
the humid tropical climate on films. 
From left to right: Professor Luce 
was Dean of Rangoon University 
before the war, and before that 
Head of the Department of Far 
Eastern History and Languages. 
He has a Greek Testament open 
before him. Without his excellent 
Greek and Burmese scholarship, 
we should have been unable even 
to approach accuracy in our work. 
Next to him is U Maung Pyu, head 
man of the Christian village of 
Sawsi, and beyond him Kompa 
Cherah, formerly a lay reader in a 
Buddhist monastery, now one of 
the oldest and most respected of 
the Taungthu Christians. At the 
corner near him is the Rev. Val 
Sileock, of the Methodist Church 
in Kalaw, 44 miles from Taunggyi. 
Mr. Silcock was the only European 
to learn the Taungthu language be- 
fore the war, and is besides, a 
veritable walking Cruden’s Con- 
cordance. Next to him is U Po San, 
a well educated and highly intelli- 
gent Taungthu with a real talent 
for translation work, and then 
Saya Po Quai, a young village pas- 
tor recently graduated from the 
Burma Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Saya U Maung Maung is 
next, reading aloud a verse from 
the manuscript for consideration 
and discussion. Saya William, be- 
side him, is the senior evangelist in 
this area. He and Saya Maung 
Khaing, the last in the circle, after 
many years of work among Taung- 
thus, know their speech, their 
ways, their needs and their educa- 
tional level. The chairman of the 
committee is not visible, since he 
took the picture. 
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I should perhaps admit that I[ 
went into these meetings with fear 
and trembling. We had worked so 
hard and so long on this manu- 


scri»t, and though it seemed to us. 


a good and careful piece of work, 
it included a number of speech 
patterns totally unfamiliar to the 
Taungthus. How would they take 
it? Never was a prayer, that we 
might all be guided by the wisdom 
and understanding of the Holy 
Spirit, more profound and heart- 
felt than on that Monday morning 
when the first meeting opened. 

The first verse was read, and I 
held my breath. We had used the 
simple, ordinary syllable meaning 
“word” rather than the long Pali 
word meaning “royal proclama- 
tion,”’ with which these Christians 
were familiar. What would they 
say? They discussed it — and ac- 
cepted it. They listened to Pro- 
fessor Luce’s short talk on Greek 
style versus Taungthu style: the 
Greek simple, direct and usually 
clear; and the Taungthu, in spite 
of our best efforts, often long- 
winded, intricate and obscure. 
They listened—and of their own 
accord they began to point out 
syllables which could well be 
deleted. It was beautiful to watch 
the strong, clear, simple sentences 
emerge as bit after bit of formal 
verbiage was pruned away. 

I began to realize that my anx- 
iety for our precious work had in- 
dicated a sinful lack of trust in 
God. These men loved the Lord 
and His Word; they were handling 
each verse, each syllable, as ten- 
derly and lovingly as I had myself. 
I began to relax, to thank the 
Lord for His mercy and guidance, 
and to appreciate some of the more 
or less extraneous aspects of the 
meeting. I suppose every transla- 
tion session involves several lan- 
guages—but here was Professor 
Luce muttering to himself in 
Greek; Mr. Silcock and I discussing 
in English the shades of meaning of 





a Taungthu word; my husband ex- 
plaining to Saya William, in vol- 
uble Burmese, the meaning of the 
word we needed; and Saya William 
interrupting him occasionally to 
translate his discourse into Taung- 
thu for the benefit of old Kompa 
Cherah! It was bedlam—but bed- 
lam with a difference, earnestly 
seeking the Truth, and humbly de- 
siring to carry the Bread of Life to 
the hungry multitudes. 

Time passed. At 11:30 we had 
been sitting for three and a half 
hours. Even those of us who were 
used to chairs were cramped and 
stiff. The members accustomed to 
sitting on the floor must have been 
thoroughly miserable. We sepa- 
rated for a two-hour lunch period, 
and reassembled for the second ses- 
sion in the afternoon. In the middle 
of the afternoon I served tea and 
cookies, but the discussion did not 
stop. We sipped and munched and 
discussed, with a cookie in one 
hand and an eraser in the other. 
Seven hours a day of complete 
concentration, realizing in all hu- 
mility that the results of our labors 
must constitute the Word of God 
to new Christians hereabouts, the 
only gospel they will have until we 
can translate St. Mark. Seven 
hours a day, praying constantly 
for God’s guidance and becoming 
slowly aware that He was granting 
it, as the plodding, clumsy verses 
quickened, and became strong, 
clear and beautiful. 

It was the hardest work some of 
us have ever done, the deepest 
spiritual experience some of us 
have ever had, as God accepted the 
work of our hands and minds, and 
transformed it into His own Word. 
We worked together with God, and 
each of us now has the Gospel of 
John woven into the very fabric of 
his knowledge and understanding; 
to each of us, this little book will 
always be a symbol of the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, and of 
God’s answer to prayer. 
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The Realization 
of a Dream 





What was a mere dream only 81 years ago has developed into an 
amazing institution for the training of Negro young women 


T was 81 years ago that a be- 
loved missionary, Rachel Crane 
Mather, went to Beaufort, South 
Carolina to start a normal school, 
but found the people more in need 
of housing, clothing and food. It 
was “Miss Matha,” as she was 
better known, who traveled so 
many hundred miles to spread the 
gospel to Negro girls in this south- 
ern land. She did not go looking 
for the color of people. She went 
by the will of God. Her school was 
finally started but as an elemen- 
tary The grew 
through the years until it has now 
become a junior-senior high school 
with beautiful grounds and 10 
buildings. To date at least 10,000 
girls have passed through Mather’s 


school. school 


doors. 

The School is located on Port 
Royal Island, one and a half miles 
from the historic town of Beaufort, 
South Carolina. Highway 281 di- 
vides the campus into two parts. 
From the bay front one looks out 


the sea to neighboring 


across 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: Louise Voth, Josie L. Ch 


islands. The skyline of Beaufort is 
one of the finest views in that lo- 
cality. The campus is especially 
beautiful in the spring of the year 
with its blooming roses, narcissus, 
daffodils, snowdrops and Japanese 
quince. 


Aleese Williams 
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M. Hughes, Fannie Goodgame 





Mather School gives sound train- 
ing in academic subjects; home 
economics, business, beauty cul- 
ture, and religion. Through eight 
decades of steady development 
the school today stands out be- 
cause of its widely known Chris- 
tian ideals that undergird the in- 
tangible spirit which teachers and 
students together demonstrate. 
The 130 students come mainly 
from all parts of South Carolina 
and represent many different types 
of homes. 

A wide variation exists in the 
previous cultural, educational, and 
religious training which the girls 
have had in the home communi- 
ties, but the spirit of Christ which 
permeates campus activities of all 
types from classroom instruction 
to the performance of each girl’s 
industrial work gives a student a 
sense of her own worth and obliga- 
tion toward the world in which she 
lives. Many could not have a high 
school education if there was no 
“Mather School.” 

An interracial faculty of 14 
members teach and supervise in 
the dormitories. Of this number 
five are under appointment by the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. 
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Miss Louise Votu had wide ex- 
perience in youth work and public 
school teaching previous to her 
appointment as Principal of Mather 
in June 1942. 

Miss ALEESE WILLIAMS as dean 
and Home Economics teacher, has 
intimate contact with the girls. 
Through her guidance the students 
are taught home-making. In these 
classes the students have oppor- 
tunity to develop their ability to 
select and prepare an adequate and 
nutritious diet and to serve as effi- 
cient waitresses and _ hostesses. 
Miss Williams joined the staff at 
Mather following her graduation 
from Wilberforce University in 
Ohio in 1921. 

Miss Lucy Huaues became ac- 
quainted with Mather as a student 
at the age of nine years. After 
graduating from Benedict College 
in Columbia, S. C., she returned 
to her beloved alma mater as a 
teacher. Besides her work as an 
instructress of gardening, caring 
for the poultry and cows, Miss 
Hughes has contact with large 
groups of Negro people as she 
visits churches and various com- 
munity gatherings. 

Miss Fannie GoopGaMe, the 
newer member of the faculty, was 
appointed in September 1947 to 
serve as a teacher of Religious 
Education. Miss Goodgame was a 
public school teacher for several 
years after graduating from Selma 
University. She served the Wom- 
an’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society as missionary at the 
Christian Community Center, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and later as direc- 
tor of the Henry C. Gleiss Memo- 
rial Center in Detroit, Michigan. 

Miss Josie Cups takes care of 
the multitude of details which in- 
sure the smooth running of a large 
institution. 

These five with the other 10 
women on the faculty make up a 
most remarkable group of deeply 
consecrated missionary teachers, 
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A teacher is also a mother, for she 
is called upon for an endless lot of 
help. A girl’s problem in scholar- 
ship or character is considered as 
carefully and hopefully by a coun- 
cil of students and faculty as is a 
problem in mathematics, since the 
purpose of this school is to help 
people live. The whole program is 
built to help each girl develop her 
own powers to the utmost and to 
build a life with wide horizons, 
clear understandings, and rich fel- 
lowships. Whether a girl comes 
from a small backwoods farm 
cabin or from a crowded tenement, 
it takes but a short while for her to 
be identified as a Mather girl. 

A strong Youth Fellowship for 
three age groups“is"a means of 
showing ones individual develop- 
ment and growth in group leader- 
ship. Through these groups the 
girls have contributed to such 
needy world causes as the CARE 
project for European relief. 

The active Student Council is 
the student’s voicésboth in help- 
ing to manage and in keeping the 
school at a high standard. 

The choir, the all-campus as- 
semblies, the regular class meet- 
ings, the Sunday school and all 
the other groups and activities are 
advancing and each in its charac- 
teristic way working with and for 
staff and students. 

Students do all the work that is 
necessary about the school, such 
as cooking, cleaning, laundrying, 
gardening, poultry feeding, and 
milking. Much of the work is done 
by volunteer service. No happier 
lot of girls can be found than those 
at Mather, studying and working 
out their pattern of life! 

The standard for happy home 
life is a matter of great concern to 
Christian teachers and students, 
for as is usual in all groups, the 
growing girl is dreaming of the 
establishment of her own home. 
About one-third of the girls con- 
tinue their education. School teach- 


ing ranks high in choice. Scores of 
graduates have become teachers 
in the rural schools of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. Many become 
nurses—both in community health 
service and in hospitals. Social 
work has a wide appeal, especially 
to the girls from cities where prob 
lems of community living are in- 
tensified. Some are working in 
clothing factories in New York 
and other large cities. The Negro 
colleges of the South each year 
enroll a large percentage of Mather 
graduates. Howard University, 
Spelman College, Benedict Col- 
lege, Clark, Morris Brown, Paine, 
South Carolina A. and M. College, 
Bennett, A. and T. .College at 
Greensboro, Hampton and Tuskee- 
gee Institutes have recent Mather 
graduates. Many former students 
are active in the work of their 
churches, teaching in the Sunday 
Schools, directing youth activities, 
mother’s clubs, scouts, missionary 
societies, or choirs. 

Mather—a mere dream 81 years 
ago has developed into an amazing 
project of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. 

Mather is offering eager young 
people a right to happy living and 
a chance to help themselves. A 
young girl who has learned in four 
years how life can be lived usefully 
may as a teacher influence hun- 
dreds of little children; a whole 
community of discouraged people 
may discover that life can be 
worthwhile for them. These things 
are happening all because a lone 
soul gave herself to the task of 
putting ignorance and superstition 
to flight and because down through 
the years other consecrated Chris- 
tians have carried on that heritage. 


A Mather Movie 
A new movie on Mather School 
is now ready for distribution. 
Bookings are made through De- 
partment of Visual Aids, 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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American costumes. entertained 


THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS with Mexican music, consisting of 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH I. FENsoM accordian numbers, La Spagnola 


Council on Finance and Promotion, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16,N. ¥. 224 Cielito Lindo, and two songs, 
as —. Buy My Tortillas and the current 


popular number, Majiana. Favors 

No Summer Slump Here! petizers were served from a table were button-zinnia corsages. 
By MRS. A. L. CASTOR covered with a Mexican dinner The second course of the lunch- 
cloth. Four Guild girls in Latin eon was served in the next home to 










































Nore—A recent magazine article 
gave new meaning to the familiar 
initials—‘“1.Q.”” The author was con- 
cerned with the interest quotient. On 
this basis a program presented by the 
Mission Circle of the Sardinia Baptist 
Church, Sardinia, Ind., has a high 
“TQ.” rating. The following report is 
from the program chairman.—Eb. 
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WISH to report our World Tour 
| as an entry in the program con- 
test. During the summer vacation 
months, July and August, the 
members of the Mission Circle 
planned and conducted a World 
Tour honoring the past presidents 
of the organization. It was a pro- 











gressive luncheon—combining a 
social affair with a preview of the 
new ‘year’s study beginning in 


September. IN THE SHADOW OF THE CROSS 


Invitations were in the form of 










picture windows with the message HE Lenten Season is a time when all Christendom begins to look 
typed on the blind. 


At the hour appointed all met at 
the church ready to embark on the 
Sardinia Baptist Special (a suft- of the cross. 
cient number of cars). Each pas- 
senger received a ticket and learned 
that stops were to be made in 
Latin America, China, and Alaska. 
These places were reached by the hundreds of thousands the world over. Join in this great fellowship! 
H. & F. M. Railway (Home and 
Foreign Missions), The U. S. SS 





seriously toward the greatest of holy days - - Easter. Christians 







again become conscious of the fact that they are living in the shadow 








The Lenten Season is a time when millions of people give at least 






a few minutes each day to meditation, Bible reading and prayer. 






The Upper Room will help you then, as it helps people by the 









In The Upper Room are suggested Bible passages particularly helpful 










Crusader, and the China plane, The for day-to-day living .... meditations from the minds and hearts 
Observer (Indiana’s denominational of great Christians of our day .... brief prayers that will help you 
paper) respectively, and the return express the prayers of your own heart. 
to the United States was made on 
the Alaskan boat, The Evangel. Published bi-monthly. Individual subscriptions, two years to one address 

T mi or two one-year subscriptions, $1.00. Ten or more copies of one issue 

he first home visited, represent- to one address, 5 cents each. Appropriate envelopes for remailing, 

ing Latin America, was decorated 10 or more. 1 cent each. ; 
with pottery, small palm trees and | 
novelties from our Spanish-speak- THE UPPER ROOM 






Nashville 4, Tennessee 





ing neighbors to the south. Mixed 
tropical fruit juices and cheese ap- 
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be visited—China—and consisted 
of cold sliced chicken, bread-and- 
butter sandwiches, a colorful salad 
plate of many varieties of vegeta- 
bles, potato sticks, hard boiled 
eggs, glorified rice and iced tea. 
Favors were miniature hand-made 
Chinese lanterns (double weight 
crepe paper and passe partout), 
containing filled nut cups. Decora- 
tions were larger lanterns in bright 
colors. Napkins for each course 
were in colors typical of the coun- 
try with the name of the country 
printed in the corner. The enter- 
tainment here, presented by the 
same girls again in costume, con- 
sisted of a piano solo, A Chinese 
Temple Garden, the dramatization 
of a number of peculiar Chinese 
customs as found in Fun and Festi- 
val from China,* and a short hu- 
morous Chinese song. An original 
initiation of the honored guests 
into the P. P. S. (Past Presidents’ 


Society) followed, after which tick- © 


ets were again punched for the 
next destination—Alaska. 

The atmosphere of the third 
home was cooling with snow- 
covered windows (bits of cotton), 
snow balls, snow shoes, and a small 
igloo with an Eskimo and sled fur- 
nishing the background. Favors 
were marshmallow snow men who 
appeared posing on top of mounds 
of ice cream lavishly sprinkled with 
coconut (snow covered). The pro- 
gram here included a song Winter 
Wonderland, by the girls, and a 
talk by a young woman from a 
neighboring church, one of In- 
diana’s students at the Baptist 
Missionary Training School. De- 
parture for home was made to the 
tune of Jingle Bells. 

It was a pleasant and profitable 
afternoon, and kept up the mis- 
sionary zeal during those ‘draggy’ 
months. 


*Fun and Festival is available at de- 
nominational bookstores. Price, 35¢. Pro- 
gram Pointers, with Chinese designs, free 
for the asking—write to The Open Forum. 
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THE CROSS WORD PUZZLE 


Space required for additional 
pages in order to conclude in this 
issue the report of the Federal 
Council of Churches at Cincinnati, 


Mrs. Castor thoughtfully en- 
closed samples of the invitation 
and the ticket. The “picture win- 
dow” was made by pasting a 
“view” (clipped from a magazine) 
on the lower half of a piece of paper 
about 5 x 6 inches. Cellophane 
covers the picture. The upper half 
was then folded over. On this had 
been typed, 


PULL DOWN YOUR BLIND! 
and lock up your doors, for you are 
invited to go on a World Tour 
honoring the Past Presidents of 
the Mission Circle, Wednesday, 
August 4th. “Train” on Track 8, 
leaving Sardinia Church Station 
at 12.45 P. M. Lunch will be 
served enroute. 


This half of the paper was cut 
along either side of the typed mes- 
sage and above the last line, and 
this section was then rolled back to 
form the “blind,” leaving the last 





Treasures 


from Seven Seas 





Always the cream 
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pages 36-38, has compelled the 
temporary omission of MISSIONS 
CROSS WORD PUZZLE PAGE. 


It will be restored in a later issue. 





line of typing to stand out as the 
first line of the invitation. 

The ticket was typed on a long 
strip of bright yellow paper in four 
sections, as follows: 


WORLD TOUR 
EXCURSION of the “SAR- 
DINIA BAPTIST SPE- 
CIAL’’—Effective Aug. 4, 1948. 
H. & F. M. Railway— Pullman 
Car—Lower No. 1. From Sardinia, 
Indiana, to Latin America. 


FOREIGN STEAMSHIP LINE 
—U. S. SS “CRUSADER”— 
Stateroom No. 2. From Latin 
America to CHINA (the word 
China was written on a slanting 
line, with a diagonal stroke 
through each letter, to give it the 
appearance of Chinese writing). 


CHINA NATIONAL AVIA- 
TION CORP. Plane: “THE OB- 
SERVER,” Seat No. 3. From 
China to Alaska. 

HOME STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Boat: “THE EVANGEL,” Cabin 
No. 4. From Alaska to U.S. A. 


This program was presented as a 
preview of the study themes. It can 
be adapted to serve as a review at 
the close of a School of Missions, 
or as a Church Night program— 
with various rooms of the church 
serving as stops in the tour. 

You will note that this was sent 
as an entry in the Program Con- 
test. Have you forwarded a pro- 
gram? If not, plan to do so by 
March 15, the closing date. 


Good News! 


Many, many would-be users of 
A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE 
were disappointed last year, for the 
1948 edition was exhausted within 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Charles Haddon Spurgeon’s 
Library 
and Other Treasures 


Baptists colleges in the United 
States have many items and books 
of interest to bibliophiles. A mine 
of riches is to be found in the li- 
brary at William Jewell College in 
Liberty, Mo. The librarian, Miss 
Opal Carlin, has prepared a beauti- 
ful brochure which tells about some 
of the remarkable treasures avail- 
able, but too few have seen even 
that booklet. 

Outstanding is one of the orig- 
inals of the “Breeches Bible” 
printed in England in 1583. Here 
is a famous old Bible. It is a part 
of the Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
Library which came into possession 
of the school in 1905. The title 
page is properly decorated and is 
reproduced herewith. 

The Bible is approximately 18 x 
12 inches in size and about six inches 
thick and printed in black Roman 
type. It gets its name from Genesis 
8:7 which says that Adam and 
Eve made themselves “Breeches” 
in the Garden of Eden. 

The oldest book in the Puritan 
Library of Dr. Spurgeon is a com- 
mentary on the book of Isaiah 
written in Latin, and dated 1525. 

Over 7,000 volumes are in the 
collection. Some of the books are 
annotated by Dr. Spurgeon’s own 
hand. Most attractive is a little 
book of poems in manuscript, writ- 
ten over a period of years by Dr. 
Spurgeon. The poems have not 
been copied or otherwise made 
available. 

In addition to this great Spur- 
geon library is another rare collec- 
tion, the only complete collection 
of the writings of Dr. Balthasar 
Hubmaier, who was burned at the 
stake in Vienna because of his 
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Baptist beliefs in 1528. This col- 
lection is in full size photographic 
form bound in six volumes. When 
the library received the writings, 
Dr. W. O. Lewis, the collector, was 
commissioner of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society in 
Europe. He also has been the Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Baptist World 
Alliance. He found these authentic 
writings of Hubmaier mainly in the 
state library of Berlin, the library 
of the University of Rostock, the 
National Library of Vienna, and 
the State Archives of Moravia in 
Brno, Czechoslovakia. 

ee RRR 

Death of Alma J. Noble 


As this issue of Missions was being 
prepared for printing, a Western 
Union Telegraph messenger brought 
the sad news of the death of Alma 
J. Noble on November 11, 1948. 
A tribute of appreciation of this 
great leader in the World Wide 
Guild will appear in next month’s 
issue. 





“The library of a university is 
indeed a power house,” says The 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, “to 
which the seeker turns for the 
record of human deed and thought 
through the long history of the race, 
for the furnishing of the mind, and 
the quickening of the spirit.” 


Be Prepared! 


February is Brotherhood Month. 
The theme in 1949 is Broruer- 
HOOD Basis For Peace. The mes- 
sage for Race Relations Sunday— 
February 13—is Be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another with brotherly 
love; in honor preferring one another. 
Packet of material complete, 10 
cents; great saving in quantity pur- 
chases. Obtain from the Depart- 
ment of Race Relations, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Summer Workers Needed 
at Northern Baptist Assembly 


The Northern Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin, needs 
workers for the 1949 season. Many 
are needed who can come May 1 
and stay through October. 

Waitresses and carriers for the 
dining room, bell boys and water- 
front guards are recruited from 
undergraduate college students and 
make up the Student Staff. All ap- 
plications for this group should be 
sent to Dr. Val Wilson, National 
Student Director, 152 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

The Young Adult Staff is made 
up of young married couples, 
whether in college or not, and 
young people who are employed or 
graduated from college. All posi- 
tions call for hard work. 

Married couples, without chil- 
dren, if both work, as well as single 
men and women are acceptable. 
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Vacancies are open for such posi- 
tions as clerks, stenographers, book- 
keepers, general office workers, 
switchboard and teletype opera- 
tors, waitresses (before and after the 
summer season), cooks, dishwash- 
ers, bus drivers, and handymen. 

Those wishing employment on 
the Young Adult or Adult Staff 
will apply directly to Burrus E. 
Beard, Service Manager, Northern 
Baptist Assembly, Green Lake, 
Wisconsin. Applications received 
before February 1 will have first 
serious consideration. 


National Reading Program 


The purpose of the National 
Missionary Reading Program— 
Friends Through Books—is to rec- 
ommend good books on specific 





missionary themes and related sub- 
jects: to stimulate interest in our 
own and all people to whom we are 
akin, and around whom our Bap- 





Bible Book of the Month 
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tist heart-strings and purse-strings 
are bound; to guide readers of all 
ages—men, women, young people 
and children—in the choice of ap- 
propriate books for study, inspira- 
tion, information, and even recrea- 
tion in the areas of world friend- 
ship and Christian missions and 
action. It is hoped that everyone 
who reads these books will be bet- 
ter informed on world affairs and 
Christian his 
understanding and appreciation of 
people, and become a better Chris- 
tian brother to his neighbor. Friends 
Through Books is a selected list for 
planned reading—not an exhaus- 
tive list. It is desirable to have 
many thousands of Baptists unite 
in good reading as an expression of 
Christian fellowship. 
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World Wide Guild 
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Initiation of young 
Buddhist Priests 





Raymond Schaefer, a missionary 
in West China and now at the New 
York office of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, tells of the 
endurances of those who would be 
representatives of the Buddhist 
faith. 

“The rhythmic beat of Chinese 
drums in an anteroom brought the 
bystanders to silence. From the 
hidden recesses of the Buddhist 
temple marched two rows of young 
men to the open courtyard of the 
temple. The striking thing about 
each was that his head was shaved 
and shining in the brilliant sun. 
These initiates knelt in two rows 
as their superiors placed nine small 
pyramid-shaped pieces of incense 
on each bowed head. Other priests 
took from large brass bowls at each 
side of the court some sticks of ig- 
nited incensed punk and lit each 
small pyramid. We watched si- 
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lently, awesomely, until each pyra- 
mid had burned so low it seared its 
way through the scalp to the skull, 
then went out. This completed the 
initiation rite. 

“By going through this ordeal- 
by-fire, each man thought he had 
proved to his idol-gods that by his 
bravery he had earned the right to 
salvation. By their scars these men 
were marked out as those who held 
in their power the keys to heaven 
and hell for millions of superstitious 
believers. 





Marion Shivers and Nancy Joseph 









“How thankful Christians 
can be that Christ endured all the 
suffering necessary for our salva- 
tion if we put our full trust in Him. 
It is Christ’s sears, not ours, that 
save! But we need also to ask this 
question, How am I in my life bear- 
ing a living testimony to my faith 
in and love for Christ who gave so 
much for me?” This will lead us 
each one to his own Disciple Plan. 


we 


Shoes for Burma 

From Burma comes this picture 
of Miss Marion Shivers our mis- 
sionary in Rangoon with Nancy 
Joseph. They are sorting over 
shoes which were sent through 
Church World Service from the 
young people of Chico, California. 
Seeing what happens at the other 
end of the line should spur our ef- 
forts to provide more and more 
articles for those who need them so. 
Strange but wonderful that even a 
shoe-lace can be a “tie that binds 
our hearts in Christian love.” 
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Guild in Bacolod, 


Philippine Islands 


What an active chapter the 
Guild at Bacolod City, Negros Oc- 
cidental, P. I. is! The theme of 
Evangelism has been proclaimed 
in their weekly program of many 
helping to conduct and teach Sun- 
day Schools in many districts near 
Bacolod City every Sunday after- 
noon. These are held in areas 
where there are poor children, 
reaching the unchurched for Jesus 
Christ. Other girls have conducted 
the Sunday School held at the local 
and provincial prison, as well as 
visited the local provincial hospital 
weekly. Some girls are correspond- 
ing with Pen Pals in the United 
States. 

The pictures on these pages show 
some of the girls mounting religious 
pictures for distribution among 
Sunday Schools and kindergartens 
on Negros Island. These Guild 
girls teach in the district Sunday 
School on Sunday afternoons. 

Miss Praxedes Martir, who is the 
adviser of the Bacolod Guild, sends 
us a note as the work gets under- 
way this year. “We have just 
started our Guild work for the 
year here in Bacolod Evangelical 
church. About fifteen of these were 
initiated last August. I am a new 
Filipina missionary of this church 
and had been told when I came 
to take over the work of the Guild 
as an adviser that our Guild project 
this year is to raise money towards 
a scholarship fund for a girl who 
is worthy to enter the Missionary 
Training School but cannot afford 
to pay her expenses. We hope to 
bind pictures in celluloid frames 
and sell them. It has been quite 
difficult to gather the girls for 
white cross work since most of 
them have classes at night. The 
only night we can meet is on Sun- 
day night after Christian Endeavor 
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Mounting pictures, W.W.G. Bacolod, Philippine Islands 


Let’s Sing with Them 


Nellore and Vellore are names we 
should all know in India. At Nel- 
lore many Indian girls have come 
in touch with Christianity as year 
after year they attended the Ameri- 
can Baptist Girls’ High School. At 
Vellore we cooperate with other 
denominations in the Vellore Chris- 
tian Medical College, Hospital and 
School of Nursing. Both of these 
institutions have been celebrating 
anniversaries. At the 44th anni- 
versary of the Nellore Girls’ High 
School, the following hymn was 
sung to the familiar music “O 
Beautiful for Spacious Skies.” 

Let’s sing this Indian version 
and thus celebrate with them the 
Christian achievements of these 
past years. 


O, beautiful for azure skies,— 
For golden waves of grain, 

For snow-capped mountain majesties— 
Above the palm-strewn plain. 

O, India, my India,— 
God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood— 
From sea to shining sea. 


O, beautiful for pilgrim feet— 
Which suffer mortal pain, 

Who strive to find the way to God— 
That way so clear and plain. 


O, India, our India,— 
God mend thine every flaw, 

Make strong thy soul in self-control— 
Thy liberty in law. 


O, beautiful for patriot dream— 
That sees beyond the years, 

Thine alabaster cities gleam— 
Undimmed by human tears, 

O, India, our India,— 
God shed His grace on thee 

And crown thy good with brotherhood — 
From sea to shining sea. 


The Vellore Medical College is 
having its Jubilee Year. The last 
stanza of the College Alma Mater 
might be sung as a fourth stanza 
to the above. 


Our India so beautiful— 
With hills and rolling plains, 
And over all her beauties fair— 
The Son of Peace shall reign. 
O, India, O, India,— 
God grant us grace to be 
The best and noblest of our race,— 
We live and work for Thee. 


Youth Camp in China 

I am writing to inform you 
about our Ling Tong People’s 
Camp this year. It began on July 
19 for a whole week. There were 
more than 60 young people of 24 
Young People’s Groups from vari- 
ous places and 15 on the Faculty 
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(both American and Chinese) in 
attendance. Each group was al- 
lowed two delegates. A boy and I 
were the delegates of our Kak- 
chieh B.Y.F. We were the host, as 
it was held at Kak-chieh. On the 
first night we began with a tea- 
party and had the staff election. 

In the early mornings we had 
Morning Watch, Christian flag rais- 
ing. After breakfast, we had classes 
in Church History, Bible Exposi- 
tion, Worship Method, B.Y.F. 
Work Teaching Methods, D.V.B.S. 
Teaching Practices. Every A.M. 
after our classes, we had music and 
: Devotional Period. 

In the afternoon, we had group 
discussions, in which we discussed 
the Place of Religion in the Gov- 
ernment, Choosing a Profession. 
We had a merchant, doctor, teacher 
and preacher introducing us to 
their own professions, then followed 
a discussion of it. Some of us de- 
cided to be doctors or teachers; 
most of them want to be mer- 
chants, and half of us are still 
nucertain. Is not it terrible for 
the Church of China that the liv- 
ing of preachers is so difficult? 
Our summary was:—The economic 
foundation of the Church should 
be strengthened. True Christians 
of any kind of profession should 
sincerely help in the support of the 
Church. China is in need of govern- 
ment officials who are Christians. 

In the afternoon we had recrea- 
tion. Treasure Hunt was the fa- 
vorite one. While the sun was set- 
ting we had Vespers on the hillside 
overlooking Swatow Bay each day. 











Leaders in the Ling Tong People’s 
Camp, Kwang Hua Ng, right 


In the evenings we had social 
meetings, movies, and music. 

The closing day was Sunday and 
we had a young people’s service in 
the church. When lunch was over, 
we hired a launch and went down 
to Double Island. We closed our 
Camp service with a communion 
and candlelight service Sunday 
evening. It was a reverent, wonder- 
ful service, each one bearing a 
candle in his or her hand, singing 
“Hallelujah, Praise Ye the Lord.” 
How wonderful it was! Your friend 
in Christ, Kwang Hua Ng 


Alma J. Noble 
A TRIBUTE BY ELSIE P. KAPPEN 
She lives! It could not be other- 
wise for one who lived so continu- 
ously for a great cause and for 
other people. When word came 











that she had gone to her final rest, 
quietly in her sleep, on Thursday 
evening, November 11, 1948, it 
was received with a feeling not of 
sadness, but of triumph. For one of 
her enthusiastic spirit, devoted 
faith and love of youth, life goes 
on. 

She lives in the ideals which she 
kept uppermost always in her serv- 
ice and gave to others; in the 
sainted memory of the martyred 
missionaries, Dorothy Dowell and 
Jennie Adams, who developed a 
strong World Wide Guild among 
the girls of the Philippines, living 
today; in the remarkable service of 
denominational leaders like Mrs. 
Swain, Alice Brimson, Margaret 
T. Applegarth, Helen Crissman 
Thompson and countless others 
with whom she served and whom 
she inspired; in the large number of 
missionaries on home and foreign 
fields who treasure the Guild 
through which the call to wider 
service came. 

She lives today in the growing 
service of the Guild as a vital unit 
in the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
with its deepening spirit of disciple- 
ship and its broadening spirit of 
service. The values which she be- 
lieved and proved lay in a Chris- 
tian program for girls have been so 
obvious in local churches and the 
denomination at large that the 
Guild has been continued in the 
Baptist Youth Fellowship as the 
Girls’ Program of the Fellowship. 

So many things which she pro- 
moted in the program for girls, as 

(Continued on page 63) 





MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 











Bible Study 
You might be interested in a 
program I worked with my juniors 
this year. It shows how the Judson 
Kevstone and missionary material 
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can be used together for a complete 
program. In September we started 
our study of the Bible and at the 
same time I started using “The 
Bible picture map,” “The Bible 





Travels Today,” and “Stories of 
the Book of Books.” We then made 
slides to tell “The Story of the 
Bible Then and Now.” The juniors 
ground the glass, selected their 
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subjects, made the slide and then 
wrote the explanation for it. 

The first group showed papyrus, 
manuscripts, printing press, ete. 
The next group showed the trans- 
lations from the first to our present 
ones. Third—The missionaries and 
the ways they carried the Bible to 
others. Fourth—How and where 
the Bible is used today. And then 
concluded with some of the things 
we find in the Bible. We put this on 
as an evening program and had 
complete charge of the service. We 
used songs between the different 
groups and poems to help further 
the building up of the theme. 

We also, in connection with this, 
had a Bible display from The Bible 
Society, and Bibles the juniors col- 
lected. They also collected used 
Bibles to send to Dr. Wilson for the 
missionaries. And as a souvenir of 
the evening gave a booklet of John 
3: 16 in many tongues. Mrs. K. A. 
Lucas, Junior Superintendent and 
Children’s Worker, First Baptist 
Church, Reading, Mass. 


fave You seen These Pictures? 


What kind of pets do children of 
other countries have? What kind 
of toys? ‘Do such children have 
holidays and if so, how do they 
keep them? What kind of churches 
and church schools do they have? 
If you or your children have won- 
dered about any of these things, 
then you ought to see the picture 
sets produced by the Missionary 
Education Movement. There is a 
set about pets and another about 
toys and still another about babies. 
The set about homes at festival 
time is one of the best liked. It vies 
in popularity with the set that 
shows the ways in which children 
worship in many parts of the world. 

Each set contains eight pictures 
and is accompanied by an insert 
sheet carrying stories about the 
pictures. The pictures are printed 
in four colors on heavy stock and 
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Children’s Missionary Material 








are available in two sizes, postcard 
and large. The postcard sets may 
be used for various purposes: as a 
reminder to absentees, as a birth- 
day remembrance, as a rally day 
call, as a place card, or for a per- 
sonal message. Each postcard car- 
ries a four-line story about the 
picture. The large size sets are 
adaptable for both home and 
church school use. Many a home 
has several of the pictures in the 
child’s room. The pictures are 
changed from time to time and 
each new picture may have a story 
told about it as it is placed on the 
wall. The children in the pictures— 
Chinese, Indian, Mexican, Japa- 
nese, Eskimo, Norwegian—what- 
ever they may be—quickly become 
friends of the children in the room. 

In the church school the pictures 
and their stories may be used in the 
worship services or on special days 
or to supplement the studies that 
the children are making. For here 
are presented God’s children who 
live in many lands. They are at- 
tractive and colorful. They have 
pets and toys and homes that they 
love. They celebrate Christmas and 
New Year’s and sometimes birth- 
days. They worship through song 
and prayer and giving. They look 
as if they are ready to be friends 
with children everywhere. 

The picture sets are available 
through denominational bookstores 
at 25 cents for the postcard and 
$1.00 for the large size. The titles 
are as follows: 


Children and Their Toys Around 
the World 

Children and Their Homes Around 
the World 

Children and Their Pets Around 
the World 

Children at Worship Around the 
World 

Babies Around the World 

Children at Play Around the World 

—Nina Millen 
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Hospital Project, Hoquiam, Wash. 


Children’s Hospital at 
Nicaragua 

Little fingers were busy cutting 
material, threading needles, taking 
careful stitches, pasting and paint- 
ing, as the boys and girls of the 
First Baptist Church of Hoquiam, 
Washington, worked on the Nica- 
ragua Children’s Hospital project. 

With the hospital scene pictured 
before them the children prepared 
a diorama, using heavy cardboard 
to form the walls, porch and floor. 
Pastel paint, identical to that used 
in the hospital, was applied to the 
walls. Linoleum was laid on the 
floors. Isinglass made real look- 
ing windows. A door, on paper 
hinges swung back and forth. A 
cardboard wheelchair took its place 
and palm trees, pasted on the out- 
side, peeked in at the windows. 
Cardboard beds were complete 
with tiny mattresses, sheets, pil- 
lows, pillowslips, blankets and 
spreads. In these beds, to the amuse- 
ment of everyone, the children 
placed tiny patients which they 
fashioned from nuts and pipe clean- 
ers. Adorable faces were painted 
on the nut heads and tiny nighties 
covered their pipe stem bodies. 
Into the arms of some were placed 
dolls, others were given books, 
while still others were felt to be too 
ill and were placed in a reclining 
position. 

With the project completed the 
Hoquiam boys and girls have a 
warm spot in their hearts for the 
Children’s Ward at Nicaragua. 
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Wheels for Christ 


The boys and girls of the First 
Baptist Church of Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, enjoyed the “Wheels for 
Christ” project by making peek 
boxes to represent the six mission- 
ary fields presented. Paper cracker 
boxes approximately 6% inches 
deep, 6% inches wide, and 8% 
inches long were used for this pur- 
pose. The lid was removed and a 
five-inch hole cut in the front. 
Using the pictures as patterns the 
colorful backgrounds and scenery 
were built. In a few pictures the 
figures and cars were cut out and 
mounted in the boxes giving a third 
dimension effect. In two boxes cars 
from the ten-cent store were re- 
modeled to resemble automobile 
equipment shown in the pictures. 
The top was covered with a single 
thickness of white tissue paper 
giving a soft glow on the scene in- 
side. Finally, the boxes were com- 
pleted by covering the outside with 
heavy white shelf paper. 

These were displayed as a Chil- 
dren’s World Crusade project at 
the State Convention held in Ya- 
kima and again at the Women’s 
Spring Conference of the Puget 
Sound Association, at Shelton. 


Baptism in Moanza 


Was it not Carlyle who wrote, 
“Blessed is he that hath found his 
work. Let him ask for no other 
happiness”? It matters not who 
first made the discovery, but many 
of us have realized the joy of know- 
ing that we are in the center of the 
Master’s will. 

In the first place we have our 
Lord’s promise that as regards the 
proclamation of His Word there is 
nothing to fear. To be sure some- 
times like gentle rain on parched 
soil it immediately brings results, 
but perhaps more often it is like 
snow which rests a long time on the 
ground before it “‘sinks in” and pro- 
duces fruit. 








Many experiences assure us that 
our “labors are not in vain in the 
Lord.”” During the past year we 
held 20 convocations, or church 
gatherings at which 1243 confessed 
Christ in baptism and many more 
returned to the church upon con- 
fession of their faith in Him. Lit- 
erally hundreds of children were 
brought by their parents unto the 
Lord. At one consecration service 
there were 36, at another 59 of the 
liveliest and loveliest, but squeali- 
est babies I have ever seen. Many 
hundreds of young people—and old 
also—confessed Christ at these 
services and from some of our 
teachers come reports of hundreds 
more who have confessed since. 
Again and again I have found my- 
self face to face with the question: 
“What if we had not come?”- 


Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Bubeck 


Keeping Jesus All To Myself 

Two weeks before Christmas the 
Sunday morning chapel service at 
Bethel House, Campbell, Ohio, was 
especially appealing. As_ twelve- 
year-old Laddie walked into the 
Sunday school room he drew aside 
two of his pals and talked earnestly 
to them. At the close of the session 
the two boys said, “‘ We want to be 
Christians but there are a lot of 
things we don’t understand.” As 
we talked Laddie said, “Yes, I 
thought this morning after that 
sermon how selfish I was to keep 
Jesus all to myself.” 





Wheels for Christ Project 
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€ THEY SERVED THEIR DAY AND GENERATION & 


Mrs. A. H. Henderson 
and 
Mrs. Wallace St. John 


A Trisute By Hersert E. Hinton 


The twin sisters, Mrs. A. H. Hender- 
son (nee Cora W. Shinn) and Mrs. 
Wallace St. John (nee Julia G. Shinn) 
were born in Lakewood, New Jersey, 
January 23, 1870. Both married and 
served in Burma as missionaries of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. Both served well beyond re- 
tirement years giving a total of nearly 
85 years among the people of Burma. 
Both came home after final retirement 
and died in their 79th year within a 
few days of each other, each from a 
brain tumor; Mrs. Henderson on July 
21 and Mrs. St. John on August 3, 
1948. Dr. A. H. Henderson died in 
1937 but Dr. Wallace St. John is still 
with us. 

Mrs. Henderson’s work was in the 
hill section of Burma mostly for the 
Shans of Mongnai; Taunggyi and sur- 
rounding country. Her interest, like 
that of her doctor husband, was to 
serve any one in need. She spoke both 
Shan and Burmese fluently and did 
some translation work on hymns and 
Scripture portions. She gave much of 
her time and energy to women and 
children and her home was ever open 
to them. 

Mrs. St. John spent all her foreign 
missionary life in or near the city of 
Rangoon where Dr. St. John was con- 
nected with Judson College. Previous 
to her marriage she served at Kem- 
mendine Girls’ School under the 
Woman’s Board and upon return to 
America she served as Foreign Secre- 
tary which she held until her marriage. 
Mrs. St. John found expression for her 
Christian faith and zeal in connection 
with college life. Her influence was 
especially noted among the students. 
Mrs. St. John also gave much time to 
the work for the servants on the col- 
lege grounds, helping to organize a 
church, and a Sunday school. 

Both sisters found time to give their 
influence to extra-missionary interests 
such as the Y.W.C.A., and the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union. 
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The deep Christian home life of both 
women left a profound and lasting 
impression. Many are the testimonies 
among the young men and women of 
Burma today of their own dreams of a 
lovely home life having been shaped 
and suggested by their visits to either 
of the homes represented by these two 
women of God. 


Frederick W. Steadman 

Frederick W. Steadman died on 
September 19, 1948 at Lansing, Mich., 
after a long illness. He was born at 
Billtown, Nova Scotia, October 10, 
1871. His early education was in Nova 
Scotia. In 1895 he attended the Gordon 
Mission Training School, Boston and 
in 1897 he was married to Agnes Tay- 
lor Bryden in Seoul, Korea. In 1901 
he joined the Clarendon Street Baptist 
Church, Boston where he was or- 
dained. That same year he and Mrs. 
Steadman were appointed missionaries 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society and sailed for Japan where 
they arrived February 9, 1902, to take 
up service at Chofu. They also served 
at Shimonoseki, Otaru, Morioka and 
on the gospel ship of the Inland Sea. 
Before their retirement in America in 
December 1933, they gave over 30 
years service in Japan. Fired by the 
enthusiasm of a zeal for Christ he 
preached the gospel by his life as well 
as by his word. He is survived by his 
wife and three sons and a daughter. 


Mrs. C. R. Marsh 
A Trisute sy W. L. Fercuson 


Catharine MacNeill Marsh, wife 
of the Rev. Cyrenius R. Marsh, of 
India died on August 16, 1948 in 
Fullerton, Cal., after a long illness. 
She was born on June 24th, 1865, at 
Canoe Cove, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada. There were ten children in the 
family, six sons and four daughters. 
Three sons became physicians and 
one a Baptist minister. Catharine be- 
came a missionary to the Telugu 
people of India. She attended Prince of 
Wales College, in Charlottetown; and 
for six years taught school. Subse- 
quently she attended the Acadia 
Lady’s Seminary, at Wolfville, Nova 


Scotia. There she came under the in 
fluence of the Student Volunteer 
Movement and offered herself for 
foreign mission work. She was ap- 
pointed by the Foreign Mission Board 
of the Maritime Baptist Convention 
and sailed for India from Halifax 
N.%S., in the autumn of 1891. First 
assignment to mission work was at 
Viziamagaram, where she met and 
was married to Mr. Marsh on Novem 
ber 8, 1894, who had been in India 
since 1892 as a missionary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society. After some months of service 
in Secunderabad, India, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsh were designated to open a new 
station at Markapur. For some 26 
years they continued in Markapur, 
through famine and through more 
prosperous times, until 1920, when 
owing to a decline in Mrs, Marsh’s 
health, they returned to the United 
States to retirement, nearly 40 years 
from the date of her first arrival in 
India. Mrs. Marsh was a woman of 
sterling character, strong beliefs, and 
fine friendships. She is survived by her 
husband and an only daughter, Mrs. 
William B. Purdy, of Placentia, Cal. 


Randall T. Capen 

A Trisute sy Georce H. Waters 

Randall T. Capen, retired mission- 
ary to China, died after a long illness 
in his home in Indianapolis, Ind. on 
September 2, 1948. Buoyancy of spirit, 
born of a victorious Christian faith, 
was one of his outstanding charac- 
teristics. Through sunshine and shadow 
he faced life with courage and a con- 
tagious good cheer. He spent 37 years 
(1904-1941) in active service under 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society at Swatow, South China. Dur- 
ing the seven years following retire- 
ment, he spoke joyously and inten- 
sively in churches, conferences and 
assemblies of youth. He was born in 
Wollaston, Mass., July 26, 1872 and 
was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1895. His training for the 
ministry was received at Newton 
Theological Institution, Newton Cen- 
ter, Mass., and at New College, Glas- 
gow, Scotland. He spent six years in 
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the.pastorate in this country; three in 
Belfast, Maine, and three in Madison, 
Wis. Upon finishing his language 
studies in China, he assumed the over- 
sight of the boy’s school work at 
Kakchieh, Swatow. He saw the upper 
school grow from a handful of boys 
to the fully developed Kak-Kuang 
Academy, with an enrolment of 625 
pupils. For many years he was the 
Principal. While engaged in educa- 
tional work, he never ceased through 
Bible teaching and personal contacts 
to be fervently evangelistic. With the 
depletion of the mission staff in 1936, 
Mr. Capen became district pastor un- 
der the Ling Tong Chinese Baptist 
Convention, giving himself with the 
same enthusiastic devotion to pastoral 
oversight to some 25 churches, travel- 
ing among churches in Japanese occu- 
pied territory and in free China. 
Upon their return from China in 
1941, Mr. and Mrs. Capen made their 
home in Indianapolis, Ind. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Carl M. Capen, mis- 
sionary at Swatow; and a daughter, 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Reeves of Ambler, 
Pa.; a brother, and six grandchildren. 


William Bucke Campbell 

William Bucke Campbell died in 
the Jewish Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Pa., August 12, 1948, after a long ill- 
ness. He was born in Philadelphia 
March 10, 1888. He was a member of 
the First Baptist Church, Hamilton, 
N. Y. when he was appointed a mis- 
sionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society on May 18, 
1928. He sailed that fall for Rangoon, 
Burma where he was instructor in 
Mathematics at Judson College, 1928- 
1934. He was a graduate of the Towen 
Scientific School, University of Penn- 
sylvania (B.S. in M.E.) 1923, and of 
the Graduate School, Cornell Uni- 
versity (M.A.) 1928. After going to 
Burma he married Miss Ruth Virginia 
Simpson of New York City in Bombay, 
India, October 1, 1930. His teaching 
career included positions at Rutgers, 
Cornell, Colgate and Drexel Institute 
of Technology. After his return from 
Burma, together with his wife he be- 
came a member of the Oak Lane 
Presbyterian Church, became an elder 
and was teacher of a men’s class until 
his last illness. 
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B “Go ye therefore, and teach all 
9 nations... teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 


| commanded you” 
: .. Matt. 28:— 19-20 





8 bec command, given by 
Jesus to the 11 faithful 
apostles, represents the turning 
point in the history of the 
world. Without money, college 
degrees, influence or political 
position, the apostles began 
their work which, in 1900 
years, has brought salvation 
and joy to millions. 

During the past 133 years, 
the American Bible Society, 
supported by voluntary gifts, 
(some in the form of Annuity 
Gift Agreements) has distrib- 
uted nearly 400,000,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. 

A’ beautiful new booklet, 


po-------— 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obliga- 
tion, postage prepaid, the illustrated booklet, 





“Your Gift that Lives” will 
give you the complete story. 
It contains 31 questions and 
answers about American Bible 
Society Annuities, pictures 
and stories about the work 
now being done by the Society 
in all parts of the world. May 
we send you a copy? It is free. 
Use the coupon below. 
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AMERICAN | “Your Gift that Lives.” B-9 | 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
450 PARK AVENUE | Name | 
NEW YORK 22, N.Y. | | 
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Photo by Jesse R. Wilson 


Lepers in the mission chapel near Banza Manteke, Belgian Congo, to whom Dr. Jesse R. Wilson spoke 
in October, 1948. 


EVANGELISM 


“EVEN UNTO THE LEAST OF THESE” 


Open doors and open hearts welcome Northern Baptist missionaries on ten great foreign mission 
fields. Recent reports record more than 38,524 baptisms for 1947 on the seven fields who have 
sent in statistics. In Burma alone the post-war ingathering was 22,777 during 1947. Our 413 
active missionaries are assisted by over 10,000 Christian nationals as they bring the Gospel 
ministry ““even unto the least of these.” 


ANNUITY GIFTS 


undergird the ministry of evangelism and provide a substantial return to 
the donor for life. The older the donor, the larger the semi-annual returns. 
Annuity Gift Agreements may cover two people so long as either lives. 


For detailed information write to 
“ANNUITIES — A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE” 
Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary, AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
OR 
“BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD” 
Annie E. Root, Treasurer, WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE OPEN FORUM 
(Continued from page 53) 


a few weeks of publication. There 
is a larger edition this year, and it 
is hoped those who failed to receive 
a copy in 1948 will buy and use this 
helpful book. Program suggestions 
are free; the book is 40¢ a copy. 


A Tribute to Alma J. Noble 
(Continued from page 57) 


it grew through the 23 years of her 
service, have enriched the develop- 
ing program of the Fellowship— 
among them Vesper Day, an an- 
nual theme, the reading program, 
an accent on mission study, giving 
and service. Chief among the gifts 
of the Guild has been and is a 
spirit of dedication and outreach to 
be shared with other young people 
concerned about the Christian 
cause in all the world, especially in 
days like these. 

Any organization and program 
which has any sweep whatever is 
marked indelibly by the character 
and vision of its founders and lead- 
ers. The influence of the World 
Wide Guild bears unmistakably 
the seal of devotion to Jesus Christ 
and his cause throughout the world 
which belonged to “Alma Mater” 
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CONFIRMATION 
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DOCTORS 










MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


Our NO INVESTMENT PROJECTS offer quick 
_ for your organization. Sell quality Vanilla, 
mpoo and other items. 


SAMPLES FREE TO OFFICIAL 
Write today for particulars to: Dept. G 


NORWALK COSMETIC COMPANY 
Norwalk, Ohio 
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as the girls lovingly called Alma 
Noble. She made of her life-long 
ministry a_ self-forgetful invest- 
ment in Christian youth. It was 
wide as the world; it will live far 
down the years. 


> THe Att Burma Crusabe for 
Christ through Evangelism, headed 
by Missionary Edwin Fletcher, 
held a retreat for leaders during the 
midst of the communist uprisings. 
Because of the state of emergency 
there was not much hope of a large 
attendance. Nevertheless 17 risked 
the dangers of travel and came to 
Seminary Hill at Insein, Burma, 
from as far away as Bassein, Hen- 
zada, and Toungoo. Trains were 
net running and it-took three lead- 
ers from Toungoo three days to 
travel 180 miles. With the presence 
of local leaders the attendance 
totalled 50. The program of the 
retreat included such topics as 
Christ’s Mission, Message, and 
Method, Faith Triumphant, and 


a series of devotional sessions on 





CHURCH FURNITURE—— 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal 
Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. 





Catalog and details on request 


J. P. REDINGFON & CO. 
Dept. H-8 ° 


{ We'll Help You 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Ir YOUR CHURCH OR CLUB 
needs funds for worthwhile pur- 
poses, use our generous coopera- 
tive plan toraise the cash. There’s 
no easier way of earning money 
for charitable or similar uses 
than by selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges. Housewives know 
about, need, want—will buy from 
you—these grand little cleaning 
and scouring helps which lighten 
their labors. You’ll be amazed at 
the quick, easy profits. Write to- 
day for full information—Metal 
Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGES 
Nes 


Scran‘on 2, Pa. 
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“Christ is in Burma Today.” Be- 
cause of the government curfew at 
7:00 p.m. there could be no evening 
sessions. 


© PHAR 


Fine materials, beautiful work, pleas- 
ingly low prices. Catalog and samples 
On request. State your needs and name 
ef church. 
DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ii. 















“SING UNTO HIM 
a New Song” 


— PSALMS 33:3 





CARILLONIC 
BELLS 








| FLEMISH TYPE | 





The latest, most modern con- 
cert instrument of 37 to 61 
bells. Capable of unlimited 
harmony and expression. Can 
be sounded inside as organ 
bells, or outside as tower bells. 


The world’s finest carillon. 








Tree | 


The newest melody bells in 
1 to 25 rich, sonorous notes. 
Unequalled for calling, tolling, 
hymns and popular airs. 
All ‘‘Carillonic Bells” can 
be clock-operated and 
played through automatic 
roll-player. All are 

your “best buy in bells.” 


\\ } *) _ SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, Ine. 
Y1CS seesvitit, PA., DEPT. mor 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$399 to *600 


. Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince 


George 


14 East 28 St. 
New Yorn 16,N.Y. 


Manager 


Hotel 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ 


\\ FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
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, \ IN STEEL OR WOOD 
\ J.P. REDINGTON 


SCRANTON 
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TABLE COVERS 


The easy way to buy White Crepe Paper 
Table Covering. Drop a post card to us and 
your supply is delivered by parce] post. 
40’’ x 100 yard rolls postpaid $3.85. 
Wisconsin Paper & Products Co. 
Department M 
121 North Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 














New Regulations 
For Congo Missionaries 


Every new missionary ap- 
pointed for service in Belgian 
Congo is now required to spend 
a year in Brussels, capital city of 
Belgium, in additional study and 
preparation, according new 
regulations by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. About 115 under 
pointment by various boards hav- 
ing missions in Belgian Congo are 
there at the present time, reports 
Rev. Philip Uhlinger, Baptist mis- 
sionary who with Mrs. Uhlinger 
sailed for Belgium last August. 
By this additional year of prepara- 
tion the Belgian Government 
makes certain that new mission- 
aries learn the French language, 
become acquainted with the Bel- 
gian people, and take the necessary 
colonial courses to familiarize 
themselves with Belgian colonial 
policies. Missionaries expecting to 
teach in mission schools in Belgian 
Congo are required to take a six- 
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MEDICAL SUPPLIES 
FOR MISSIONARIES 


Complete dependable service, 

home or abroad for missionaries, 

mission stations, missionary hospi- 

tals, etc. Tell us your needs in med- 

ical and pharmaceutical supplies. 
« 


EXPORT OR DOMESTIC 
e 


SATISFYING SERVICE 
FOR 105 YEARS 


FREE 
Let us send you copy of brochure, 
“HIS Medicine Chest”. Helpful, prac- 
tical information you will welcome. 
Catalog not Issued; Inquiries Solicited 
s 


BENDINER & SCHLESINGER, Inc. 


CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS 
Established 1843 
THIRD AVENUE & TENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


Cable address: Benhof, N. Y. 


GOLDEN-HARVEST 


Money Making Plan 

Individuals and organizations take 
orders for KutzTown Scatter Rucs 
and pile up Profits in an 
easy and fascinat- 















TODAY for 
Sample Rug on appro- 
val and complete information. 


KUTZTOWN TEXTILE MILLS, inc. 
CLUB PLAN DIVISION + KUTZTOWN, PA. 











‘while all prospective mission doc- 











| CHURCH FURNISHINGS 








Distinctive, hand-carved (C74 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- // \ 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 

in authentic period designs. \ ( 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services, 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send for our free catalog. 
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ITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


15 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 
= Embroideries - Vestments 
we Hangings - Communion 

Sets . Altar Brass Goods 











CATALOG OWN REQUEST 


THational sree. 


ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA? PA 






CHURCH woRsHIP AIDS 


Have your dealer u 
the wide variety of Lets 
church appointnients we produce 

FOR COMPLETE SEND T0 
SUDBURY BRASS Gogps co. 


$$ SUDBURY STREET, Boston 14 was 
> 










months Normal School course, 






and nurses take a_ three- 
months medical course at the 
medical college in Antwerp. 
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Caught by the Camera 
Illustrations in this Issue 

BeLeian Conco Scenes at 
Moanza, Kimpese and Banza Man- 
teke, 21-24. 

Burma — Bible Translation Com- 
mittee, 48; Shipment of Shoes, 55. 

CHINA Chinese children, 40; 
B.Y.F. leaders in Ling Tong People’s 
Camp, 57. 

Evrore — Camp for displaced per- 
sons, Munich, 26-28; Baptist World 
Alliance, Stockholm, 17. 

Harti — Village church, 43. 

Maps — United States, 10. 

MIscELLANEOUs — Proposed United 
Nations headquarters, Security Coun- 
cil, 8; Children’s missionary material, 
58; Projects, 59. 

Prersonatities — Allese Williams, 
50; Louise Voth, 50; Josie L. Childs, 
50; Lucy M. Hughes, 50; Fannie Good- 
game, 50; Rev. and Mrs. Jules Lamour, 
43; Sandford Fleming, 25; H. R. 
Bowler, 45; R. B. Deer, 45; Charles P. 
Taft, 36; New President, 36. 

Pur.ipPInE Istanps — Negroes Oc- 
cidental W.W.G., 56. 

Unirep Srates — First Baptist 
Church, Providence, R. I., 12-15. 
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THE BIBLE AND LIFE SERIES 


"The Bible is so inter- 
esting . . . when you 
really get to know it.” 
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"You can say that again. 
And this new course 
makes things so much 


plainer !” 


MAKING THE SCRIPTURES AN OPEN BOOK 


Can God’s word, as revealed in the Bible, grip 
the attention of our young people of high school 
age, amid the innumerable distractions offered 
by modern life? Yes .. . if they are introduced 
properly to the Book of Books. This is where 
the Bible and Life Series comes in. This new 
series of church school lessons is skillfully de- 
signed to enable John and Mary to see beyond 
the sometimes difficult language of the Scrip- 


tures. The thrilling pageantry unfolds before 
them. Gradually their hearts open to the won- 
der of the message. 

The complete Series (Courses X, XI, and 
XII) covers the entire Bible in three years. Be 
sure that your young folks are provided with 
this carefully fashioned key to Biblical truth. 
Send today for inspection copies on a return- 
privilege basis. 


Published by the Judson Press — 1703 Chestnut Street — Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


New Judson (Keystone) Graded Courses 


For Senior High School Pupils 




















More Than Last Year 


Northern Baptists should keep this important per- 
centage constantly in mind. It is the percentage of 
gain necessary over last year’s giving if we are to raise 


our total Unified Budget of $7,500,000. 


This means that every local church should now be 
56% ahead of last year at this time in its benevolence 
giving. (The average gain reported thus far is only 
about 10%.) --- -:- Unless we can reach this in- 
crease, our missionary work both at home and abroad 
will suffer terribly. Let us all do our best to raise this 


percentage of increase to 56%. 


Council on Finance and Promotion 


NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 














